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ransmtasion abroad, 


CILRONICLE, 


= | ik home politics there is even less to record this 
Politics. week than there was last, no event correspond- 
ing to Mr. Giapstone’s birthday having occurred. 
Perhapsthe most noteworthy incidents in this division during, 
at least, the earlier part of the week, were two speeches 
delivered, in the one case by a member, in the other by an 
independent supporter, of the Government, which show 
evidence of somewhat unsound politics in the speakers. 
Sir Epwarp Ciarke, at Plymouth, besides indulging in 
some rather claptrap, though not absolutely heretical, re- 
marks concerning prizefighting peers and superannuated 
bishops, is reported (but not in all the reports) to have 
made the singular observation that the quarter of a million 
just given by Sir Epwarp Guryness for the benefit of the 
working classes would be better in the pockets of the 
working classes themselves. Looked at in one light, this 
remark is atruism, or even aplatitude ; looked at in another, 
it would seem to be one of those unwise attempts at outbid- 
ding Radicals which Tories of the unsounder kind sometimes 
make. Lord Dunraven, at Liverpool, appears to have ex- 
hibited a similar unwisdom by advocating the Eight Hours 
movement; but Lord Dunraven, though by no means 
wanting in ability, has never been particularly noted for 
political judgment. On the other side Mr. Asquirn, whose 
capacity ought not to miss recognition on account of the 
exaggerations of it by his friends, has repeated that demand 
for some explanation of Mr. Guapstone’s present attitude 
to Home Rule which has so much annoyed Gladstonian 
wirepullers, Were the Gladstonian championship of Home 
Rule honest, it would be, of course, impossible to refuse 
this demand. [If it is still refused, the inference is too clear 
to need drawing. 
, Very important, if true, intelligence was received 
P wear on Monday from South Africa, the good news 
that Consul Jonnston has succeeded in restoring 
order on the “Stevenson road,” or line of communication 
between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, to the north of the 
former lake, being tempered by the still more detailed in- 
telligence of the violence put upon the Makololo by the 
Portuguese in order to make them discard the English flag. 
It has also been rumoured, with great probability, that 
LosBenGuta and other powerful native chiefs of Matabele- 
land and its neighbourhood are arming, with views that 
would appear by no means friendly to either of the rival 
claimants to “influence” in their districts. Some im- 
portant contributions have been made to the discussion as 
well as to the knowledge of the subject, the chief of these 
being a long letter from the well-known and accomplished 
traveller and hunter, Mr. Sztous, which deals with the 
Portuguese pretensions historically as well as actually. 
But the hearts of the Portuguese are said to be hardened. 
Meanwhile, that “union of hearts” of which Mr. Guap- 
sToNE’s followers prattle so prettily has been illustrated by 
the fact that the principal Irish Parnellite newspaper 
speaks of “ piratical English Companies,” and chuckles 
over the canard that German officers have been torpedoing 
the Tagus. A real “German officer ” could have told these 
good persons that England is not likely to strike at Lisbon. 
In Portugal itself attention has been much occupied by the 
funeral of the Empress of Brazi ; but the sister country 
has experienced a Ministerial crisis which might have been 
taken more seriously abroad if the opinion that Spanish 
Ministerial crises are a kind of periodical necessity were 
not so well established. Much more attention has been paid 
to the serious illness of the youthful King of Sparx. Russia 
has, it appears, taken the new financial ents of 
Bulgaria in serious dudgeon, the ostensible cause of protest 
being that the pledging of the railway revenues is ultra 


vires according to the Berlin ‘Treaty, the real, no 
doubt, being dislike at the assistance rendered to the 
obnoxious de facto Government of the Principality. A 
very similar spirit still delays French assent to the Con- 
version of the Egyptian Debt, the demands of the French 
Government being apparently thought excessive by Eng- 
land. An old wound appears to have been re-opened by 
the dissensions of the German and Czech parties in Bohemia ; 
but probably little would have been heard of this in a 
busier state of politics. 


Strong efforts continue to be made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Atrocity-mongers of thirteen 
years ago to excite public feeling against the 
Turks in respect of the alleged condition of Crete, Armenia, 
and other parts of the Suuray’s dominions, the chief allega- 
tion being, apparently, that the recent Cretan amnesty does 
not give a free pardon, retrospective and prospective, to 
offenders against the ordinary law. These efforts have 
received from the Earl of Carnarvon countenanee which 
is more curious than surprising. Lord Carnaryor, who 
(chivalrously neglecting the unkind attacks recently made 
on him in Gladstonian quarters as an editor) has written to 
the 7'imes asking whether, “by conniving at the acts” of 
the Porte, there is not “a danger of setting aside one of the 
“eternal laws of right and justice,” is one of the most 
estimable of English noblemen; but, setting aside other 
considerations, he does not appear to have appreciated the 
proverb that a door must be open or shut, If England is 
to dictate peremptorily to the Sutran how his laws are to 
be administered, what his amnesties are to include, and so 
forth, England must be ready to expend her last soldier, 
her last ship, and her last shilling in defending the Porte 
against enemies all and sundry. Is Lord Carnarvon pre- 
pared to do that? He was not, if we remember rightly, a 
few years ago. 
In Australian affairs the Colonial public has 
be a gy been most occupied by the arrival of Lord 
' Hoperoun at his Government, to be received 
with a most loyal and friendly welcome, and a demand note 
for rather more than a thousand pounds of Customs’ duties. 
Hostilities are still going or in India with the wilder tribes 
on different parts of the frontier, but nothing of much 
importance has occurred. The complete pacification of 
Burmah is apparently still a long way off; and it may be 
surmised without injustice that as yet not exactly the right 
man has been found for the right place there. 


Yet another letter has been received from 
Mr. Stanley. Mr, Stan.ey’s industrious pen containing some 
picturesque, but not uninteresting, remarks on 
the various native powers surrounding the Nyanzas, on 
missionaries, and on the virtues of Scotchmen. At the 
same time, and from the same neighbourhood of Zanzibar, 
news has been received of severe fighting between the 
Germans and the natives, in which the success of Major 
WissMANN would appear to have been chequered and inde- 
cisive. All sorts of rumours have been set flying as to the 
safety or overthrow of Dr. Peters, but some of these are 
demonstrably false, and others are too uncertain in date to 
be of much importance. 
The influenza to be a subject 
great interest and of sti ter a nt atten- 
tion both abroad and alt hate. Lord 
Saispury’s attack was announced as abating, news was 
brought from Germany of the seizure of the aged Empress- 
Dowager Avcusta, and as the disease has been more severe 
hitherto on the Continent than with us, and is said to be pecu- 
liarly dangerous to persons advanced in years, great appre- 
hension was entertained. This apprehension was justified 
by the death of the Empress on Wednesday. Her name 
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was much on the lips of men at the time of the Franco- 
German War ; and she had always the credit of being, in a 
somewhat old-fashioned style,an enlightened and amiable 
example of a Royal lady, though, as has not been un- 
frequently the case with Royal ladies, she was not entirely 
in sympathy with her husband’s masterful adviser, Prince 
Bismarck. Very large numbers of postmen, policemen, 
persons employed in large works and business houses, to- 
gether with some soldiers and sailors, have been reported 
as suffering from influenza at home, on the Continent, and 
in America, as well as many cases in private houses; but 
here, again, it is impossible to say how much of the stress 
laid upon this matter may be due to the paucity of other 
news. 


Miscellaneous Among more general incidents, the singular 

Home conduct at the Coroner’s inquest into the 

Affairs. Forest Gate disaster of a witness who, after 
declaring that his evidence would make him a ruined man, 
proceeded to give testimony of the most unimportant cha- 
racter, illustrates, it may be feared, afresh the unhealthy 
condition into which the excessive desire for notoriety has 
brought a good many minds. Mr. Griapstone delivered at 
the Hawarden rent dinner on Thursday an interesting and, 
in the main, uncontentious speech on the history and pro- 
spects of English agriculture and landholding. - His avowal 
of inability to see “how the State can possibly be made a 
** good and capable landlord” will probably be shared by 
every person who is capable of considering the subject 
samely. It has, however, unfortunately entered into that 
class of subjects on which a considerable number of per- 
sons are incapable of sanity. A Jubilee of the Penny 
Post has been celebrated, probably with modified gratitude 
by the thoughtful. And, among other questions which 
reappear whenever the papers are empty, the old battle of 
the fruits has begun again. Each of the disputants may 
say malo me petit of his adversary ; and they throw their 
favourite apples very hazd at each other. 


Among the deaths of well-known persons may 
Obitaary. be noticed that of General Lord Tempierown, 
an officer who had served with much distinction, 
especially in the Crimea, where he commanded the Brigade 
of Guards at Inkerman; of Sir Epwarp Stapen, an Indian 
soldier and “ political” of mark; and of Dr. WesTLanp 
Marston, who had long held a high position among drama- 
tists of the serious kind in England, and whose severe 
domestic bereavements had already brought him much 
sympathy. Another singer, born in Italy but long resident 
in Spain, and more famous in his day than Seiior Gayarrié 
ever was in his, the great baritone and greater actor, 
Roncont, has passed away at an advanced age, and, unfortu- 
nately, it would seem, in that indigence which too fre- 
quently besets successful artists in their latter days. 


Considerable attention has been drawn in Paris 
to the revival, with Mme. Saran Bernuarpt in 
the principal part, of M. Barsrer’s play, with 
M Govnop’s music, on Joan of Arc—a character within the 
versatileactress’s powers, and always interestirg, for curiously 
diverse reasons, to Frenchmen—while the principal theatrical 
event of the week in London has been the production of Mr. 
Bernanp’s amusing burlesque on Za Tosca, where memories 
of Mme. Bernnarpt also come in. In books little of mark 
in pure literature has appeared with us, but the third 
volume of Mr. C. A. Fyrre’s Modern Europe (London: 
CassELL) completes a work written sometimes from a 
limited point of view, and suffering from the inevitable 
difficulties—some would say the sheer impossibilities —which 
beset the telling of recent history in an abbreviated form, 
but careful and useful. On Wednesday an interesting 
address on the late Mr. Marrigew Arnoup was delivered at 
Richmond by Sir M. E. Grant-Durr, a speaker once much 
more often heard and on very different matters, Perhaps Sir 
Mountstvart's augury of lasting popularity for Mr. ARNoLD, 
because “the phase of thought which gave birth to his poems 
“was confined at first to a limited number of minds, but is 
“spreading rapidly,” is a little uncritical. That which 
spreads rapidly too often also rapidly contracts, and lasting 
fame can, as a rule, hardly be hoped for by any poet whose 
phases of thought are not the simple, sensuous, passionate 
heritage, at all times and in all places, of the whole 
human race. 


Literature 
and Art. 


WATCHING. 


T would be improper in every sense of the word—legal, 
social, moral, and “ journalistic ”—to comment upon the 
prosecution of Mr. Artnur Newrown and other persons for 
conspiring to defeat the ends of justice. Considering the 
recklessness of the charges which have been recently 
brought, and the absolute want of evidence to justify them, 
except in one solitary instance, every decent man must 
desire to avoid the subject altogether until it absolutely 
forces itself upon the attention of the public. But in the 
course of the testimony taken before Mr. VAuGHAN a dis- 
closure was made which is of far more real and general 
importance than any number of “ scandals in high life.” It 
appears that certain boys, formerly in the service of the 
Post Office, were employed by the police, notably by In- 
spector ABBERLINE, to watch the entrance of a certain club 
in Piccadilly, and generally to see whether they could 
identify among the frequenters of that thoroughfare the 
customers of a certain establishment. This is a most as- 
tounding statement, and some explanation of it is impera- 
tively required. These boys were examined last summer 
at the police-court in Marlborough Street. They then, 
it. may be presumed, told what they knew; and one 
result of their narratives was the committal of two men 
to the Old Bailey. At the Central Criminal Court the men 
pleaded guilty, so that no further evidence was required. 
It is true that since that time suggestive articles have 
appeared in the press, and that the proprietor of one news- 
paper has been indicted for libelling Lord Euston. Public 
opinion always has an odd effect upon Mr. Marrnews, and 
sometimes a still odder effect upon Scotland Yard. But 
Inspector ABBERLINE’s method of showing zeal is, perhaps, 
as strong a justification for NapoLeon’s famous maxim as 
has ever been afforded. On the character of these youths 
no words need be wasted. To reject their services in bring- 
ing criminals to justice would, no doubt, be irrational and 
wrong. What they depose on oath in a witness-box must 
be tested and appreciated like other assertions similarly 
uttered. Every judge who has gone circuit must have 
some experience of such witnesses and of how to deal with 
them. But who ever heard before of placing them at the 
thievish corners of the streets that they might pick out 
familiar faces among the passers-by? One would be glad to 
know with whom this brilliant and felicitous idea originated. 
If Mr. Moyro is its father, many people will be tempted to 
regret Sir Cuartes Warren, and to sigh for his return 
from the Straits Settlements. Mr. Marrmews has made a 
good many blunders. But he passes for a man of the world, 
and, if he is not a statesman, he is at least a lawyer. Per- 
haps we need not look beyond the inventive genius of 
Inspector ABBERLINE himself. 

An essay on mistaken identity would necessarily be long, 
and could hardly be lively. But mistakes are apt, if we 
may use the expression, to be all one way. Everybody 
knows the famous story of the Duke of WEtLINeTon-~ - 
“ Very strange that I should so often be mistaken for your 
“ Grace.” “ Very strange that I should never be mistaken 
“ for you.” There is, of course, a reverse side to the shield. 
Sir Ronert Peet’s private secretary was shot because of his 
resemblance to his chief. Sir Rognerr Peer ran no risk of 
being shot because of his resemblance to his private secre- 
tary. Asa rule, however, eminent men have the worst of 
it. They are constantly imagined by the curious to be 
entering places dangerous to their reputation, or keeping 
company injurious to their morals. “Somewhere beneath 
“the sun” it is believed that the counterfeit presentment 
of each individual may be found. Inspector ABBERLINE’s 
young friends might, if London were fuller, select from the 
Cabinet, or the leaders of Opposition, or the Judges, or 
the Bishops, or the Diplomatic Corps. Those for whom 
they are ostensibly looking may not improbably have found 
it convenient to reside in the country, or even to visit 
the Continent. It is a pleasing and a festive thought, 
suitable to the cheerful associations of the new year, that 
a walk in Piccadilly may lead to the worst reputation 
with which a human being can be cursed. Surely this 
is one of many signs that our detective system must be 
rotten to the core. It may be open to argument that 
the publicity of some offences is more mischievous than 
their impunity. But Inspector ABBERLINE is not charged 
with the duty of criticizing the law or its admini- 
strators. He was, it must be assumed, charged by his 
superior officers with the task of bringing certain cri- 
minals to justice. It matters not for our purpose what 
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sort of criminals they were, except that the outrage of a 
false accusation is in this case peculiarly gross. Let us, 
however, suppose that the Inspector was searching, with 
the aid of informers, for a gang of coiners believed to be 
mixing, as coiners have mixed before now, in fashionable 
society. Would he parade Mayfair and Belgravia with his 
approvers in tow, inviting them to mention it when they 
saw any one they knew! If so, Inspector ABBERLINE adds 
a new terror to the streets. Ifnot, why not? The fact is 
that the whole of this miserable business, which threatens 
to let loose a flood of abomination, has been mismanaged 
from first to last. The Government are not bound to pro- 
secute whenever there is crime. They have, on the con- 
trary, a discretion, which they are bound to exercise. But, 
when they have once made up their minds to act, they 
should act decisively, promptly, and without fear or favour. 
Things cannot be brought into court and yet kept secret, 
made the subject of public proceedings and yet excluded 
from the light. This wretched plan of watching is dictated 
by no more respectable principle than fear of what the 
world will say. 


THE DIFFICULTY WITIL PORTUGAL. 


it is to be hoped that rumour has, on the whole, cor- 
rectly summarized the purport of Lord Satispury’s last 
despatch to Senhor Barros Gomes. The more we hear of 
the actual proceedings of the Portuguese in the disputed 
territory, and the more we examine the pleas which are put 
forward by themselves and their advocates, the more idle 
does the business of “ protocolling,” as Mr. Cartyte would 
have said, appear. It is possible that the ancient con- 
quistadores may have traversed Mashonaland ; it is possible 
that there may be ruins of forts there ; it is possible, though 
the best authorities are extremely dubious on this point, 
that old maps may have coloured the territory Portuguese. 
What is not possible, but certain, is—first, that no ex- 
plorer, since Livincsrone reopened the country, more than 
thirty years ago, has found any signs of valid Portuguese 
occupation or government; secondly, that all attempts to 
establish either solid trade relations or regular political 
understandings with the natives have been accomplished 
by British subjects ; thirdly, that Great Britain has never 
acknowledged the Portuguese claims; fourthly, that, since 
the region has been proved to be valuable, the Portu- 
guese have amused themselves by sending, in Briti-h 
tracks and to British detriment, expeditions commanded 
now by native Portuguese, now by half-breed Portuguese 
subjects, to bully or persuade the natives into transferring 
their allegiance. If the latest news of these last referred-to 
transactions is correct the matter is pretty serious. When 
Marryat'’s intelligent naval officer was informed that a 
certain vessel was a Maltese privateer, he remarked with 
bluntness, but accuracy, “ That’s as much as to say she’s a 
“ pirate.” Inthe same way, when you speak of a Portuguese 
half-breed explorer, you go uncommonly near to speaking 
of a dealer in black ivory. Elsewhere in these pages, in 
the article on “French Literature,” we give a curious 
testimony on this point from an impartial witness. But 
into such details it is not recessary here to enter. The as 
yet unquestioned facts are quite enough. 

It would also be quite enough to remark of some well- 
intentioned advice on the subject, that it does not seem 
to appreciate the facts of the case. The talk about arbi- 
tration, on the one hand, is hardly nearer to or further 
from those facts than the talk about fleets in the Tagus, 
about seizures of Madeira, about seizures of Delagoa Bay 
(though things might come to that), on the other. There 
are at present in the Cape Colony and the other English 
dependencies in South Africa, dozens of capable officers, 
and hundreds of capable men, European, African-born, and 
native, from whom, in less than no time, a force of mounted 
police could be regimented, which will take very good care 
of Zambesia and Nyassaland against all the Majors Serra 
Pinto that Portugal can set in motion. It was, perhaps, 
something of a mistake that such a force was not organized 
long ago, but the de-irableness of not alarming the native 
chiefs may have weighed against it. There should 
now be little doubt and no hesitation about the matter. 
Certain territory has been formally assigned by the 
Crown to the British South African Company, and 
that Company's powers include the right to set on foot 
a gendarmerie. With less definiteness in detail, but 
as positively in general, the district of the Nyassa and the 


Shiré has been declared under British influence, and this 
carries with it the right of appointing persons to see that 
those who are under British protection are not interfered 
with. It is unfortunate, no doubt, but by no means out 
of accordance with English ways, in old times as well as 
new, that we have allowed the Portuguese to score the first 
tricks in the way of action as distinguished from talk and 
writing. But it is only all the more necessary to begin 
scoring ourselves. Let as much talk and as many despatches 
(short of accepting arbitration) as any one likes go on 
between Lisbon and London—that will do not the slightest 
harm so long as somebody else acts while the other people 
are talking and writing. If the Portuguese will be wise 
at once, if they apologize, withdraw, and come to a clear un- 
derstanding about boundaries, well. If not, the best way 
of acting will be promptly to organize a light local foree, 
which, if any Portuguese claims the Upper Zambesi, the 
Shiré, or Lake Nyassa, may “ put him in possession of his 
“ property.” 


THE ANGER OF THE UNACCEPTED. 


y iy rejected among painters have occasionally exhibited 
the works which the Salon or the Academy refused. 
The rare visitors to these exhibitions of the unsuccessful 
have come away pitying and applauding the Hanging Com- 
mittee of the Academy and the jurors of the Salon. In 
America—in Baltimore, indeed—the great unaccepted of 
literature seem to have started a magazine of their own. I¢ 
is called the Ne Name Magazine, “the Ideal Monthly of 
“ America.” The States have many excellent serials—not 
ideal, perhaps, as far as the English reader is concerned ; 
but who is he? He may not care to read an endless Lite 
of Mr. Lixcotn in monthly numbers; he respects Wasit- 
INGTON, but there have been other topics ; and his interest 
in the battle of Gettysburg is capable of being exhausted. 
His desire for a particular kind of novel is also not infinite ; 
but he will readily admit that the American magazines are, 
as a rule, very well done. The contributors to Vo Name 
do not think so. To their mind, periodical literature is 
dominated by “a clique,” and editors buy well-known names 
in preference to good work by persons not already cele- 
brated. In America they grumble much on this 
score. The simple truth is that editors and _ pub- 
lishers rejoice more over one good new man o¢ 
woman than over a hundred whose work, though welcome, 
is quite familiar. But how rare are good men authors 4 
It would be exaggerating to say that one is found every 
year, on either side of the Atlantic. Persons arise 
from whom much is expected, but they commonly dis- 
appoint their proud discoverers. Consequently, theconductors 
of magazines are glad to fall back on “the veteran 
“ BLEeNKINsopp”—“ BLENKINSOPP, that old favourite of the 
public” wares; some are better, some 
worse, but the public accepts them, and editors accept 
them, in preference to the trash of conceited and 
ambitious nobodies. But now the nobodies, who have 
no names, produce their Vo Name magazine—a miser- 
ably printed little ideal serial. Thereby they justify 
the “Donkey Editors,” as they call the gentlemen 
who will have none of their balderdash. A more silly, 
spiteful, vulgar, and decadent little pamphlet than 
No .Name might be vainly sought for in the Grub 
Streets of two worlds. Here, for example, is an ex- 
tract from the scathing assault on “ Donkey Editors ” :— 
“We cannot understand how any man or woman 
“ possessing the least self-respect can condescend to sub- 
“mit an article to the pompous donkeys and narrow- 
“minded nobodies who edit so many of our American 
“ magazines.” Alas! the chances are that the contributors 
to Vo Name have made the experiment many a weary 
time. ‘The “blinded or besotted” editors “ are absolutely 
“incapable of judging a contribution on its merits. They 
“accept or reject an article either from personal friend- 
“ ship, or on account of the reputation of the writer.” And 
so forth. It is the old cry of envious incompetence. How 
did the writers with reputations get them! They, tou, 
were once beginners and unknown. Or were they all a 
sonal friends of editors? The hypothesis is absurd. The 
very existence of writers with reputations proves that re- 
putations are to be gained in the open field, “ not without 
* dust and heat.” The angry contributor then calls Mr. 
Sropparp, the American poet, “ a plagiarist,” which is re- 
peated elsewhere. The old cuckoo cry of jealous dulness 
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is ever “plagiarism,” and it echoes through the scanty 
thickets of No Name. The unaccepted seem to hate 
everything and everybody. There is a fierce attack on 
“the Jews and their utter meanness and hideous 
“‘ materialism.” “They are, always have been, and always 
“ will be, mean, sordid, vulgar, and insolent.” But the 
Chosen People can take care of themselves, and, indeed, 
none of the mud thrown by these poor, bitterly-disappointed 
scribblers is likely to stick. Nobody will attack these 
gutter children of Grub Street in a new Dunciad. The 
least partial reader of Mr. Howe ts'’s criticisms will not be 
propitiated when that author is called “a dull donkey, a 
“ stupid, tiresome, and disgustingly commonplace scribbler.” 
This invective certainly wants finish. Like the paragraph- 
mongers of our own free press, the writers in Vo Name gloat 
with envy and hatred over the gossip about the money 
made by successful authors. The interest which the child 
of Grub Street takes in these figures, and his ignorance and 
his impudence, are all painful things to contemplate. His 
reports on the subject are almost invariably false, and he 
utters them knowing well that he knows nothing about 
the affairs he distorts. Nobody proclaims the incomes 
of doctors, tailors, barristers, bakers, stockbrokers; it is 
only the outcast of literature who keeps cackling over 
the opulence he invents and attributes to novelists whom 
he never met in his life. And, after he has invented some 
absurdity, he gravely satirizes the age in which merit pines 
unseen, while brazen charlatanism rakes in some ideal 
quantity of dollars. The taste of this periodical may be 
estimated from one scene :—“‘ She dropped to the floor, 
“ while the brutal husband sat on her prostrate form and 
‘* pulled her long hair, which he once loved to caress, . . . . 
“* A separation will probably be the result of this scene in 
“ fashionable life.” One can imagine that the editors of 
the best American magazines were not tempted to admit 
this attempt of unknown genius into their serials; not 
though the essay in which the incident is recorded came 
from the pen of “an English visitor.” The rancour, 
or the elegance, of a writer is displayed in an 
essay on Mark Twain. “ Huckleberry Finn, which was 
“published as a serial in that highly refined and 
“ exquisitely delicate magazine, The Century, when after- 
“wards issued in book form, was unanimously excluded 
** from the Public Library of Concord, Mass., by the Com- 
“ mittee on Books.” There must be some very pure and 
holy men in Concord, Mass.; but perhaps the citizens 
bought the history of Huck Fixn for themselves. They 
lost a great deal of honest entertainment if they took the 
opinion of the Book Committee, or believed, with Wo 
Name, that “ Mark Twain has nothing, absolutely nothing, 
“to redeem his coarseness, his irreverence, his want of 
* yefinement.” Mark has made mistakes, in a long career, 
but no living man has produced more hysterical laughter, 
and few have drawn characters better than some of his. He 
is at home on the Mississippi, whatever he may be in 
Camelot. Indeed, the States are not so rich in genius and 
humour that they can afford to throw men with names 
overboard, and begin afresh with the unpleasant contributors 
to No Name. These gentlemen and ladies may be said to 
have justified the editors who reject them in the eyes of a 
deeply-interested humanity. It cannot, probably, be neces- 
sary to publish a wastepaper-basket long ; but examples of 
Yo Name might be kept in public libraries, as a warning to 
the young or old persons of letters who rave about “ cliques” 
and “ favouritism.” 


THE INFLUENZA. 


ig tte you had the influenza?” is an even more 

. hideous form of jocularity than “ Have you seen 
“the Suan?” The approach and arrival of the disease 
have been received in this country with an almost Oriental 
fatalism, in spite of the fact that the daily papers have 
dione their best, or their worst, to get up a scare. True 
influenza, as distinguished from catarrh, has not, it is said, 
been seen in England since the year 1847, when the late 
Sir Tuomas Watson wrote a very careful and elaborate 
description of it. It was not then, nor is it likely to be 
now, an immediate precursor of the cholera. But it is a 
sufficiently disagreeable infliction in itself, and its pre- 
valence is undoubtedly accompanied by an increase in other 
‘forms of disease. Thus in 1847 it was noticed that zymotic 
diseases were more than ordinarily common, and an un- 
usual number of deaths from “ typhus” was recorded. 


But it should be explained that typhus then included what 
we now call typhoid and relapsing fever. In France, 
where they call the enemy by the expressive name of 
la grippe, the visitation has been very heavy, though un- 
questionably much exaggerated by Special Correspondents 
on the look-out for copy. Paris is at all times a far 
less healthy city than London, suffering as it does from 
greater extremes of heat and cold, as well as more 
defective drainage. Still even in London there are 
plenty of people predisposed to attacks of all kinds 
by inadequate nourishment and constitutional debility. 
Various prophylactics have been suggested, and numerous 
persons have communicated to the public the interest- 
ing circumstances of their family lives. One candid cor- 
respondent of the 7'imes mentioned that his children had 
speedily recovered, owing to the care of “an excellent 
“mother.” Some amateur physicians are anxious to in- 
form the world that quinine is a valuable medicine, and 
that blankets have the effect of warming those who lie 
between them. The accomplished editor of 7'ruth has no 
faith in doctors, but entire confidence in squills. The best 
thing is not to have the influenza at all. But, if one has 
it, to get rid of it as soon as possible is an easy second, as 
Sornocies would say. On the great question “ How not 
“to have it” various proposals have been put forward. 
Some say—we do not believe them, but they say—that if 
you stop resolutely at home, and decline to receive any 
visitors, or to open any letters, you cannot have influenza. 
Perhaps, however, in this case it would be wise, as Lord 
Derpy said of the sherry, to prefer the influenza. It is 
seldom wise to run away from anything, and epidemics are 
very apt to run after the fugitive sceker for health. On 
the whole, it seems better, as, indeed, it is necessary, to go 
about one’s ordinary business, avoiding extremes of heat 
and cold. 

Perhaps the most alarming feature of the crisis is the 
liability of doctors to be suddenly disabled. If the Courts 
could not be opened this morning there are those who would 
hear the news with fortitude. Even if the ranks of the 
judges were thinned there would be balm in Gilead for 
“the leaders of the profession.” A clergyman, as was 
irreverently said in the hunting-field, when one of the cloth 
found himself in the ditch,can be dispensed with till the 
next ensuing Sunday. Every one regrets the indisposition 
of Lord Sauissury. But his inability to receive the deputa- 
tion which would have waited upon him yesterday to urge 
their views with respect to the novel and startling subject 
of Imperial Federation can only be a cause for regret among 
very serious people indeed. People who want nobody 
else want a doctor when they are ill, if only to tell them 
what they knew before. Concerning the real cause or causes 
of influenza medical science is still very much in the dark. 
The symptoms point to the operation of a depressing agent, 
either in the nervous system or in the blood. Such an agent 
could alone, it is argued, account for the sudden seizures, the 
rapid spread of the disease, and the prostration of strength 
which accompanies it. Atmospheric influence, and not 
ordinary infection, can alone, we are told, explain simulta- 
neous outbreaks in places widely apart. But what 
that atmospheric influence is nobody can tell. “ Influ- 
“enza,” says Dr. Peacock, “has travelled over dis- 
“ tricts without reference to season or climate, and has 
“ prevailed in the same locality in all seasons, and in almost 
“ every variety of weather.” Great and sudden changes of 
temperature are supposed to be more or less connected 
with the complaint. But as it sometimes comes without 
them, and they often come without it, the connexion lacks 
scientific completeness. We should all lead healthy lives, 
and be thankful it is no worse, like Mr. Sreppsxc, when 
Mr. Maurice told him that the wicked were already in 
Hell. The gregarious instincts of mankind, shared, ac- 
cording to ARIsToTLE, by every one who is neither god nor 
beast, are highly favourable to the spread of sickness in any 
shape. Those who have the influenza should be ex- 
ceedingly cautious, for relapses are exceptionally frequent. 
The old warning about neglected colds, which receives such 
melancholy corroboration every winter, applies with still 
greater force to influenza. It is not usually serious if the 
patient goes to bed and stays there. But it has no mercy 
on imprudence, or on those who, as GIBBON says, “ abuse 
“ the insolence of health.” It is certainly no respecter of 

ersons, having killed an Empress, disabled a Prime 

inister, and decimated the ranks of Post Office servants. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON THE MELBOURNE 
GOVERNMENT. 


b hie has long been the fashion to compare modern states- 
men with Uxysses. Mr. Disrae.i set the example 
when he saw in Louis Puiirre the counterpart of the 
wily Ithacan. According to an anecdote which the late 
Lord Hovenron was fond of telling, it was to Sir Roperr 
Peet's recognition of some qualities in his own mind and 
character akin to those of Tennysoy’s Utysses that that 
then comparatively unknown poet owed his pension. Lord 
HovcuTon was a very imaginative talker as well as writer, 
but there is some reason independent of his testimony for 
believing the statement to be true. Sir Wiii1am Harcourt, 
as is his wont, follows suit. He has discovered, and in his 
latest speech proclaimed, a new Uxysses in Mr. GLADSTONE, 
who declines “ for some three suns to store and hoard 
“ himself,” and is resolved to seek a new world, even 
though in the seeking “ the gulfs should wash him down.” 
The parallel does not hold good in all particulars. Lord 
Tennyson’s UnysseEs was evidently impelled into adventures 
by fatigue in the society of the aged PEnetope, and of 
the blameless but somewhat priggish TeLEmacnus. Mr. 
GLADSTONE is inspired only by the enthusiasm of humanity 
to rush upon new exploits. It is a matter of taste. Some 
prefer the Uxysses of Homer, telling the stories of his 
adventures in the palace of ALcrxovs, or in his own island, 
semi-paternally flirting with Nausicaa, or appeasing the 
conjugal anxieties of PENELOPE, to the unauthentic ULyssEs 
of the later poet, starting once more on the rampage. 

It is as the reminiscent and narrative ULysses that Mr. 
GLADSTONE appears in the current number of the Vine- 
teenth Century. He has there given an interesting account 
of his impressions and recollections of the MELBourNE 
Ministry and its leading members. There is, perhaps, an 
excess of political criticism, not rising above the common- 
places of the modern contemporary historian. Mr. Grap- 
STONE, we must admit, does not reach the level of THucyp1pEs 
and CLaRENvon, or even of Mr. Justin McCarray, though 
he is superior to Mr. MoLeswortn, and perhaps equal to 
Mr. Srencer Watpo.e. His praise and censure are those 
of a balancing speech in a debate, fairer a good deal than 
the candid friend is wont to be, but not quite so equitable 
as is the habit of the candid antagonist. His commendation 
of the Irish and domestic measures of the MELBouRNE 
Government, and his condemnation of their finance, are 
probably just. His blame of their foreign policy is that of 
a statesman of the sneaking-out and backing-down school. 
On these points, and on some others, Mr. GLapsTone writes 
from the point of view of his (up to this time) latest con- 
victions. When he speaks of persons he speaks with more 
impartiality and with greater authority. The partisan 
happily loses himself in the Parliament-man. 

Sir James Mackrntosu, or some not inferior authority, 
declared that the great period of English political oratory 
began with the elder Pirr and ended with Cuar.es JAMES 
Fox. Thisis not Mr. Giapstone’s view. He holds, and on 
this point he is certainly a competent judge, that since the 
younger “an infant Hercu tes,” stood almost alone in 
debate against the triple power of Fox and Burke and 
Sueripan, the English House of Commons has known no 
Opposition so formidable as that of which the leaders were 
Sir Ropert Peet, Sir James Granam, and Lord 
Mr. GuiapstonE dismisses from comparison the period in 
which Prrr and Fox, Grey and Canninc, made common 
cause against the Appincton Administration, on the plea 
that that was “an unreal and equivocating time,” and, with- 
out precisely understanding the excommunicatory force of 
these adjectives, we submit tothem. Against Peet, Granam, 
and Srantey, Lord Jonn Russert waged not unequal 
battle, not quite so unassisted as Prrr was, but still scarcely 
deriving much aid from his principal colleagues. Lord 
PALMERSTON confined himself almost entirely to his own 
department of foreign affairs. The marked individuality of 
Lord Howick (the present Lord Grey) exhibited then as 
afterwards an impracticable integrity, which with difficulty 
accommodated itself to the exigencies of party tactics and 
Parliamentary debate. Lord Morrern, it is curious now to 
remember, was Lord Joun RvussExu’s most efficient supporter. 
His decline from the rank of a serious statesman—he was 
at one time looked upon as Lord Jony’s inevitable successor 
in the leadership of the Whigs—into that of an ornamental 
Viceroy of Ireland and a Mechanics’ Institute speaker is 
one of the most curious instances of political degeneracy 


ever known. A similar and later case, less conspicuous . 


because the early success was less pronounced, and the 
failure to keep the opening promise more rapid, may pos- 
sibly be recalled to some minds by this designedly dark 
allusion to it. Besides the greater three, Mr. GLADSTONE 
refers to the great preponderance of legal strength which 
existed on the Tory side. ‘Sir Epwarp Svucpey, Sir 
“ Mr. Pemperton Leicn (afterwards Lord 
“ Kinaspown), Mr. Cresswe and Sir F, Potiock, formed 


“a very remarkable, if not a unique, combination.” He 


might have added that the promise of the future was appa- 
rently on the Tory side, in the presence among PEEt’s sup- 
porters of Mr. the Earl of Lixcoiy, Sipyey 
Hersert, Mackworta PraeEp (too soon lost), and, most of all, 
of himself. 

Mr. Giapstone’s just estimate of the character of Lord 
MeE.Bourne, and his warm admiration for Lord Jonn 
RussE.t, seem to spring from that attraction of the unlike 
which is sometimes said to be the condition of friendship 
and appreciation. Lord Me great claim’ to the 
rank of a statesman he holds to have consisted in the 
political education which he gave to the QuEEN, in which 
Mr. GLapsTonE sees a sort of prophylactic antidote to the 
poisonous teachings of the Baron Stockmar. In the brief 
allusion to “that personage” which occurs in this article 
there is an evidently bitter recollection of an old controversy. 
We are by no means sure that in Srockmar’s doctrine of the 
relation of the Crown to the Ministry there may not be 
found a means of release from the ascendency of factious 
minorities, which, by holding the balance between parties, 
and selling themselves to the highest bidder, are able to 
force the whole nation into measures of which rine-tenths 
of it disapprove. But on this point we cannot sow dwell. 
Mr. GiapsTonE eulogizes Lord Metnovurye’s firmness in 
dealing with the Crown, and his fidelity to his colleagues, as 
well as his tenderness and delicacy in his relations with in- 
dividuals against whom, Mr. GLapsToNE says, he made no 
detailed accusations, That is true. He swore at them at 
large, and called them fools in general. If Bos Acres could 
have foreseen Lord Metzourne, he would not have pro- 
nounced that damns had had their day. Lord MELBouRNE 
did not enter into details when he said of Lord BrovcHam 
that he objected to only two things in him—first, his whole 
conduct, and, secondly, his whole character. But this was 
scarcely an indulgent passing over of individual defects. 
Mr. Guapstone thinks that Lord MELBoURNE was essen- 
tially less Liberal than Sir Ropert Peet and Lord ABER- 
DEEN. We question the accuracy of this judgment. Lord 
Metsourne had a disposition to paradox, and a liking for 
contradiction, especially when a true opinion showed signs 
of running into dishonest cant. Unlike the demagogues 
who have succeeded him, he acted in the spirit of the 
Roman orator who in the Senate was for the people, and 
among the people was for the Senate. ‘ 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
article is the glowing eulogium he passes on the character 
and services of Lord Joun Russet. The cloud which 
during his later years overshadowed his reputation seems 
in process of dispersal ; and his statesmanlike qualities, his 
courage, his simplicity, and foresight, will ensure him a 
high place among the public men of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Gtapstone does not rank him, indeed, among the 
masters of what he calls the hidden arts of politics. He 
quotes in reference to him the line, “of wiles more inex- 
“ pert I boast not.” In a word, be never acquired the real 
address of the old Parliamentary hand. But, though inex- 
pert in wiles, Lord Jon had an innocent and simple belief 
in his mastery of them. Tom Pixcn, in a moment of 
supreme artifice, retired to his chamber to wink to himself 
in recognition of his own astuteness; and it is almost 
possible to conceive Lord Jonny Russet in the guileless- 
ness of his heart going through a similar performance, 

It is worth while, perhaps, to correct a stranze 
error of fact into which Mr. Guiapstone falls in speak- 
ing of Sir Ropert Peet's conduct in 1845 in regard 
to the Repeal of the Corn-laws. Sir Rosert Peet, he says, 
told him that he was pledged to Protection ; and Mr. 
GLADsTONE urges that he only purged himself of his com- 
plicity with it by his resignation of office. Any one who 
will look at Sir Roperr Pret’s Memoirs, published under 
the editorship of the late Lord Srannore and the late 
Lord CarpwELL, will see that Sir Rosert Peet told the 
Cabinet as early as November 1845 that he held himeelf 
free to deal with the Corn-laws, having declared him- 
self against Protection in principle, and against applying a 
different treatment to agricultural from that which was 
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applied to other interests. He resigned office after the 
retirement of Lord Sran.ey and the Duke of BuccteucH 


because he thought that retirement made the Govern-- 


ment too weak to carry through the project which he 
had proposed to it. But he was quite prepared to deal 
with the question if his colleagues had been unani- 
mous. Mr. Grapstone’s doctrine that no Minister has 
a right to propose measures which he obtained office by 
resisting, whether it be true or false, derives no sanction 
from Sir Roserr Pret’s conduct, which was in direct 
contradiction to it. His error on the point of fact is ex- 
plieable from the circumstance that Mr. GLADSTONE was 
not a member of the Cabinet when these deliberations took 
place. He had resigned office early in 1845, and he re- 
turned to it only at the end of that year as Lord 
STan.eEy’s successor in the Colonial Office after Lord Joun 
Russet had given up the attempt to form an Administra- 
tion. But, though the error is explicable, it is not ex- 
cusable, in the face of Sir Roserr Pret’s circumstantial 
narrative of the whole business. 


STRIKES. 


HE incidents which have occurred in the course of 

what it is convenient, though inaccurate, to describe 
as “ the gas strike” this week have none of them been deci- 
sive, but they have been characteristic. They confirm fully 
all that has been said from the first here.as to the conduct 
and spirit of the Unions, and the consequences which the 
activity of these bodies wil! certainly have on the trade of 
the Portof London. The expulsion of the Gas Union Com- 
mittee from its quarters in Canal Buildings was not an 
important event in itself, but the view taken of it by the 
evicted Committee-men is not without instruction. This 
body have been so weak as to buy from the former tenant 
of those quarters what he has no right to sell—-the sub- 
tenancy of the rooms—and were in the natural course of 
things told to go by the owners. In what we are afraid 
we must describe as also the natural course of things, the 
Committee, relying on the right of strikers to do what 
they please, refused to submit to a legal obligation, and 
were very properly turned into the street by the police. 
Then there happened the only incident in this moving 
history which is other than quite commonplace. The 
expelled Committee met in the back-room of a coffee- 
house and voted that the police had been allowed to inter- 
fere in a tyrannical manner in a private dispute. We do 
not record this as a particularly important event. Silly 
protests and sillier fustian are not so uncommon in the 
world as to call for much notice, asa rule. Still here is the 
fact that a body of persons who are of some influence among 
working-men are obviously of opinion that they have a 
general right to do what they please with other people’s 
property, and that when the police are called in to enforce 
the law it is tyranny. This is now the prevailing Unionist 
view, and it is worth understanding, if only that we may 
the sooner make our minds up how to deal with the recent 
developments of Unionism. 

Other evidence tending to the same end is supplied by 
Messrs, Beane, of Erith, and by “ Shipowner” in his letter 
to the 7imes on Wednesday. Messrs. Beapie, who distin- 
guished themselves some months ayo by an act of abject 
submission to the dictation of the Dockers, have since had 
repeated opportunities of learning that the wolf eats such 
as make themselves lambs. Their last experience is a 
— one. Work has been stopped at their wharf at 

rith by order of Mr. Micnart Henry, unless the crew 
of a vessel called the /enton join his Union. This order 
has been obeyed unwillingly, say Messrs. Beapie, and 
although it is a direct breach of the promises made by 
the Coal-Porters’ Union to the fussy arbitrators, or what- 
ever they call themselves, at the Mansion House. “ Ship- 
“owner” has stepped in to confirm Messrs. BEapLe’s 
story. He tells how ships belonging to him, and manned 
in bat by men of the “ Lambton Union” at Sunder- 
land, have been stopped because the coal-porters will not 
unload them till these men join the “ Amalgamated Sailors’ 
“and Firemen’s Union of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
There is not in either of these cases the smallest pretence 
of a quarrel as to hours or wages on the part of either the 
Coal-Porters’ or the Seamen’s Union. They are simply 
endeavouring to dictate to rival Unions, to non-Unionist 
men, and to employers, Messrs, BEADLE raise a wail, and 


want to know how long this intimidation is to last. With 
them, personally, we have no shadow of sympathy. Since 
they chose to grovel to the Dockers’ deputation, to sub- 
scribe to the strike fund, and to give money for drinks, 
they have earned all the dirt they may be compelled to 
eat. But in the general interest of the community and of the 
men who have the Union clinging to their neck like the Old 
Man of the Sea, we think their question deserves attention. 
“ Shipowner” wants to know in what way the conduct of the 
Seamen’s Union differs from boycotting, and why Howe 
Secretary and Public Prosecutor do not bestir themselves. 
We may point out to Messrs. BeapLe and “ Shipowner” that 
it is competent to them to bring the matter to the test of a 
court of law themselves if they please. Still, we agree 
with the latter that it is the duty of the exalted persons he 
mentions to find, by the proper means, whether the law 
does allow Unions to enjoy a liberty of conspiring forbidden 
to less privileged members of society. Perhaps a little dis- 
play of courage on the part of the persons molested might 
help to convince Mr. Marruews that the discharge of his 
duty would not lose him all his votes. Mr. Livesey’s ex- 
ample is encouraging. In the meantime, cowardice is, as 
usual, beginning to bear its fruits. As the freedom of work 
is not secured on the London river, work is going else- 
where. The P. & O. is taking to discharging its ships 
in those ports for which the cargo is designed and not in 
London. It would have taken its business back to South- 
ampton long ago if the London and South-Western ha: 
supplied it with a decent service, and had not blocked six 
miles of its line with trucks. In short, London is losing 
its place as a port of discharge, and the loss is the result 
of Unionist activity and philanthropic kindness on behalf 
of the workmen combined with the cowardice of the Home 
Office. 


IRELAND. 


HE diplomatic tact which enabled Mr. Sexton to miti- 

gate the inevitable tension in the relations between 
England and the not altogether “friendly Power” across 
St. George’s Channel has been once more called into requi- 
sition. Hardly had he succeeded in conciliating patriotic 
susceptibilities by proposing the health of the QUEEN at the 
last Mansion House banquet in much such terms of graceful 
but distant courtesy as would have been appropriate in 
toasting, say, President Carnor in the presence of the 
French Ambassador, than it again became his duty to deal 
with the claims of the same august personage upon what is 
(of course, figuratively) described as “the loyalty” of the 
Irish people. At the last meeting of the Council, Mr. 
Dosson, a Unionist member, moved a resolution affirming 
it to be desirable that the Lord Mayor and members of 
the Council should, on the part of the citizens, take 
some action towards having the ceremony of opening the 
New Science and Art Museum in Dublin performed by 
Her Masesty. This proposal, which seems, strangely 
enough, to have given considerable uneasiness even to 
English Gladstonian newspapers of quite unimpeachable 
loyalty, might have been more aptly framed; and this 
perhaps was the reason why it failed to obtain the assent 
of the Unionist members of the Board. But it can 
hardly be supposed, though the Daily News goes as near 
as it can venture to the insinuation, that Sir GeorcE 
Owens and his Unionist colleagues opposed it on the grounds 
which suggested Mr. Sexton’s amendment—to which, by 
the way, Sir GeorcE offered a like opposition. But that 
amendment itself was, in its way,a masterpiece. It fills 
eighteen lines of close print, isall in one sentence, and would 
form, not only (this of course, seeing that it was from Mr. 
SExton’s pen) an admirable model of literary style, but also 
an excellent elocutionary exercise, especially for persons 
troubled with shortness of breath. It recited that the 
Council are bound in duty to declare their conviction that 
“the policy and conduct of Her Maszsty’s Ministers, in 
“regard to Ireland, are condemned and detested by an 
“ overwhelming majority of the Irish people, as being un- 
“ constitutional and oppressive, and opposed to the will of 
“the great majority of the electors of Great Britain and 
“ Treland, as well as to the inalienable rights of the people 
“ of this country”; and it goes on to affirm that, neverthe- 
less, they feel confident that, if Her Masgsty be graciously 
pleased to visit Ireland for the purpose proposed, “such a 


manifestation of concern on Her Magesty’s 
“ part will be heartily welcomed by the Irish people, who, 
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‘ in the spirit of the Constitution, regard Her Masesty as 
“being free of all responsibility for the grievous suffer- 
“ing and wrong which Ireland has to endure at the 
“hands of Her Masesty’s Ministers.” Having laid down 
these high constitutional propositions—which of course 
would lose all their efficacy and authority if they were 
not expressly affirmed in an invitation to the Sovereign— 
Mr. Sexton went on to show by his speech in support 
of the amendment that the substantial part of it was 
the denunciation of the QuEEn’s Ministers, and the merely 
formal part the invitation to the QuEEN. The speech con- 
sisted wholly of a liberal application of cold water to Mr. 
Donson’s proposal, which it would be rash, he urged, on the 
part of the Corporation to adopt, as they might find them- 
selves at the ceremonial in question in company with Mr. 
Batrour and some of “his merry men.” It is, of course, 
extremely probable that the Cuter Secretary to the Lorp 
LiEvTENANT would be present at a function of the kind de- 
scribed ; but, if Mr. Sexron’s constitutionalism were more 
than skin-deep, that need make no difference. The plea, 
however, served to show the utter hollowness of the 
Nationalist professions of dutiful respect to the Crown, and 
therefore to raise one’s opinion of the diplomatic adroitness 
of Mr. Sexton in satisfying Irish disaffection, on one hand, 
while contriving, on the other hand, to save Mr. GLADSTONE 
from a too close—or, at any rate, a premature—association 
with a party who are prepared to throw off their alle- 
giance at the earliest convenient opportunity. Innocent 
Mr. Dopson said that he had been encouraged to bring 
forward his resolution by the ex-Lord Mayor’s “ friendly 


-“ mention” of Her Masesty at the Mansion House ; but 


Mr. Dosson evidently presumes on the amiability of the ex- 
Lord Mayor's disposition. Even in “friendship” the line 
must be drawn somewhere. 


Mr. Justice O’Hacan’s retirement from the Land Com- 
mission comes just in time to save his popularity. The 
scheduled variation of rents as provided for under the Act 
of 1887 has just made its appearance, and it bids fair to 
teach the Commissioners a lesson as to what they may ex- 
pect from any attempt to administer the legislation founded 
upon the Act of 1881 in a really equitable spirit. The 
Gladstonian press have been quick to seize upon the amazing, 
and indeed scandalous, fact that the readjustments of rent 
for the year 1889 are very much less favourable to the 
tenants than in either of the two previous years; that in 
some cases they have left rents fixed in 1885 untouched, and 
in at least one instance actually increased them (an enor- 
mity branded in italicized type). They have accordingly 
already begun to explain to Mr. Justice Lrrron and his 
colleagues that this is not the kind of thing which is ex- 
pected of them. In 1887, for instance, in one of the Con- 
naught Unions, the Court reduced the 1881 rent by 14 per 
cent., the 1882 rent by 16} per cent., the 1883 by the same, 
the 1884 by 10} per cent., and the 1885 by 5 per cent. ; 
whereas now the reductions for the first four of these years 
are respectively only 7}, 8, 9, and 2} per cent.; while as 
for 1885, as we have said, these astonishing Commissioners 
have actually gone so far as to add 2 per cent. to the rents 
fixed in that year. Of course there is the best of all reasons 
why reductions which were large in 1887, and diminished 
in 1888, should be rapidly approaching, if they have not 
actually reached, zero in 1889. Of course it is notorious that 
agricultural prices have been steadily improving during 
the period in question, that the last year was a particularly 
good one, and that the state of Ireland is prosperity itself 
as compared with its condition when the Land Act of 1887 
became law. These things, we say, are perfectly well known, 
as well known to the indignant Gladstonian newspaper Cor- 
raps x me as to anybody ; but we are nevertheless told that 
“ the present Government has proved itself the landlords’ 
“ friend ; but this is the worst piece of business it has yet 
“ accomplished.” The Land Commissioners, therefore, have 
now an excellent opportunity of studying the consequences 
of “taking themselves too seriously ” as a court of justice. 
We remarked the other day that, despite the many influ- 
ences adverse to such an achievement, they had succeeded 
in creating for themselves a species of judicial tradition. It 
would now seem that it is becoming so strong as to involve 
them in some risk of obloquy. Apparently it has led them 
to the conclusion that when the Legislature enacted in 1887 
that the rent settlement of 1881 should be varied to the 


- advantage of the tenant, because agricultural prices had 


undergone since that date a change to his disadvantage, it 
meant that when and where agricultural prices or other 
conditions should thereafter show a change to the advantage 


of the tenant, the rent settlement of 1881 should either be 
reverted to or even varied to the advantage of the landlord. 
Nor can there be any doubt—and it is the main justification 
of the Government in passing the Act—that that is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Batrour and his colleagues understood 
their legislation of two years ago to mean. But it is 
manifestly not what the Gladstonians and Parnellites 
and their newspapers understood it to mean. They, it is 
evident, accepted it as another bout in the game of ‘heads 
“the tenant wins, and tails the landlord loses”; and we 
are very much afraid that when they find the Land Com- 
missioners leaning to the Ministerial view of the Act asa 
measure of even-handed justice between landlord and tenant, 
rather than to the Gladstonian view as another slice out of 
the former's property for the latter’s benefit, that tribunal 
is likely to find itself made the subject of very severe 
criticism. 

It must be really very disagreeable either to be or to 
suppose yourself the victim of a serious wrong at the hands 
of Mr. Parnett and to have to proceed against him for 
legal redress. Assuredly it is so if the commission of the 
wrong in question, assuming Mr. Parnewt to be justly 
chargeable therewith, would be damaging to his reputation. 
For, inasmuch as Mr. ParNeE.t’s reputation is or is declared 
to be necessary to the successful prosecution of the 
“ momentous, solemn, and sacred struggle of uprooting 
“ felonious landlordism,” and inasmuch as the prospects 
of this solemn and sacred struggle cannot possibly be 
allowed to be compromised by any private individual claim- 
ing what he is pleased to call his rights, it follows that 
there is nothing for it but for that private individual, 
not only to submit to the contemptuous rejection of 
his. demand for redress, but to bow his head meekly to 
the imputation that his motives in preferring it are 
identical with those ascribed to the late Mr. Picorr. 
Branch after branch of the National League is declaring 
itself in this sense with reference to Mr. O’Snxa’s petition. 
One says it is “a vile conspiracy,” supported, if not origi- 
nated, by an “ unscrupulous and moribund Government” ; 
another describes it as a plot “ launched through the medium 
“ of the wretched renegade O’'SuEa”; and so forth, and so 
forth. All which strikes one as a little “ rough” on the 
petitioner, whether his charge is well or ill founded—a 
point on which, of course, we express no opinion whatever. 


NAVAL PROGRESS. 


je summary of what has been done for the navy 
during the past year, published by the 7'imes, must 
be allowed by all, except the members of the Peace Society, 
or whatever it is which represents that, as we seem to re- 
member, defunct body, to represent a great deal of excellent 
work. Even the Peace-at-any-price party will hardly deny 
that it represents work, and plenty of it. The Admiralty 
has laid down “ 49 vessels, of which 25, with an aggregate 
“ displacement of 131,760 tons, are building at the Royal esta- 
“ blishments of Portsmouth, Plymouth, Sheerness, Chatham, 
“‘ and Pembroke, and 24, with a total of 138,000 tons, in the 
“yarious private yards extending from the Clyde’to the 
“ Thames.” Twenty-six vessels have been actually launched, 
and will either be in commission, or as fit for commission 
as they ever will be, by the end of the year. Unquestion- 
ably this represents a solid body of work, even if the ships 
are not all of the best quality—since it is better to have 
ships of inferior quality than no ships at all. You may 
get some service out of the poorest tub by the help of 
pluck and good: management. But with nothing, nothing 
can be done. 

So much, then, may be cheerfully allowed, and yet it is 
not unnecessary to inquire whether our progress has been 
all of it as good in quality as in quantity. That, un- 
fortunately, is just the point on which satisfactory assu- 
rances are not to be got. Itis very far—very far, indeed—- 
from certain that we have not persisted in repeating costly 
blunders, both as to our ships and our guns. The Times, 
which is not inclined to be too exacting towards the 
Admiralty, asks it, with no great appearance of confidence, 
to be quite sure not to “fall into the same error as has 
“occurred with the Sharpshooter class,” to the grievous 
waste of public money. The error here was to build a whole 
class of experimental vessels, which means vessels built 
in defiance of all shipbuilding experience and in total con- 
tempt of all human knowledge as to the resisting power 
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of materials. They have turned out very inferior vessels. 
It is to be hoped that, if the Admiralty intends 
to build any more experiments, it will build one at 
a time, and not a whole batch. We would we could feel 
any confidence that it will exercise so much caution. 
Unfortunately, after all our experience, we have still 
to learn, as regards H.M.S. Barham (one of the twenty-six 
launched in the year), that “The craze for lightness of 
“ machinery and slightness of hull has reached its acme in 
“ this vessel and her sister the Bellona. The steel plates on 
“ her sides are only from }-in. to }-in. thick, and considerable 
“ difficulty was experienced in riveting them. It seems to 
“be probable that, if an attempt is made to drive her at 
“ full speed, she will be shaken to pieces, even if her ex- 
“ cessively light engines, with their very small grate area, 
“hold out.” In short, H.M.S. Barham and Bellona are 
first cousins to those elegant but consumptive craft, the 
Sharpshooters and the “M” class. They are monuments of 
futile ingenuity, and of what happens when contractors are 
allowed to take off their common sense and sit in their 
mathematics, trying to make better bread than can be 
made out of wheat. It would also be very good hear- 
ing that our naval progress has been away from the use 
of those monster guns which are so difficult to make, so 
inconvenient to use, so easy to spoil. “There are,” says 
the 7'imes’ authority, and he is quite right, “ many good 
“« judges who think that, if it ever comes to a real naval 
“ action, the 6-inch guns, capable as they are of piercing a 
“‘ro-inch armour-plate at 500 yards, and being easily 
“ handled and knocked about by men without the aid of 
“ machinery, will be our most valuable weapons.” Are we, 
then, turning to these useful weapons? It seems not. We 
go on building, rebuilding, and cobbling 67-ton and 110-ton 
guns at an enormous cost; and what some of the best 
judges think of them Sir Tuomas Symonps has just told us. 
Even when they do not burst at once, they are used up in 
the course of a single commission of three years in peace- 
time, seeing that they will not stand being fired more than 
ninety-six times altogether, and must be fired in practice 
thirty times a year. It would be, it seems, very unsafe to 
fire them more than four times an hour in action. “ The 
“ discharge of the 67-ton guns of the Anson during the trial 
“ of her hydraulic machinery, which twice failed and caused 
“the vessel to heel over considerably on firing abeam, 
“ affords,” says Admiral of the Fleet Sir Tuomas, “ some 
“indication of the effect likely to be produced should the 
“sides of our battleships become seriously injured by an 
“ enemy’s projectiles.” He would seem to be right. And 
how very useful guns which wear out at that rate, cannot 
be moved except by hydraulic machinery, must not be fired 
more than four times an hour, and tumble the ship over- 
board, would be in battle! Let us hope that the best 
judges will be listened to, and that next year we shall be 
found to have progressed away from ships built of match- 
board backing and guns which overpower the gunner. 


THE HEIRS OF ALEXANDER. 


R. GLADSTONE is eighty years old, no doubt ; but, 
unless some deadly malady has stolen into his frame 
unfelt and unperceived, he is still a strong man. His way 
of taking exercise speaks of more than muscular strength ; 
while his speeches, his writings, his management, are suf- 
ficient proof that his mind is almost as vigorous and alert 
as ever it was. Making due allowance for accident, of 
course his political associates look forward to three years 
more of wandering with him in the wilderness of Opposition, 
then to a close and arduous struggle, and then to a fourth 
year, in which (as they fondly imagine) the triumph of 
Home Rule will be achieved; whereupon the greatest 
statesman of his age will retire into private life, happy in 
carrying the scalps of all his surviving enemies. 

Thus it appears that Mr. Guapstone’s colleagues do not 
expect to have a chance of office for three years to come, 
while they fix the date of his retirement a year later; this 
calculation being manifestly liable to disturbance, should 
Mr. GuapstonE retain his health and his spirits at the close 
of that period. Yet they are much agitated already by the 
question, “Who next in the leadership of the Radical 
“party?” Who is to control the party when Mr. 
GLaDsTONE disappears? Is the Premiership to pass to the 
House of Lords!—and, if so, who is to take the high 
place of leader in the House of Commons? These ques- 


tions have been the subject of acute debate amongst?Mr. 
G.apstone’s lieutenants for some time past, the recent 
pronunciamiento of Messrs. J acopy giving 
to them a sharpened interest ; and now they are openly 
discussed in print. It certainly seems to be a prema- 
ture discussion, but it is not to be disregarded on 
that account. The very fact of its coming up in these 
early days is significant of much. It brings into clearer 
light some other facts, such as the uncertainty of the 
Radical future, and the existence of contending ambitions 
on an equal footing of mediocrity. There are half a 
dozen clever men on the Gladstonian side in politics—all 
with an eye to the premiership one day or another, and 
none who can claim that commanding superiority which 
puts inferior talent into its own place with contentment. 
Why should not A, why should not B, C, D, look forward 
to the highest place of all? This is what A, B, C, and D 
ask themselves. But they cannot arrive at the summit all 
at once, and so they have to ask the further question who 
shall give way to whom, and consider how to lay down the 
lines of succession most conveniently. It is thought, per- 
haps, that this cannot be done too soon. 


Whether Mr. Grapstone’s captains are quite agreed 
seems doubtful; and, with four or five years to run before 
the question comes up for settlement (making the huge 
assumption that the Government will be upset and Mr. 
GLaDsTONE retired about that time), we may suppose 
that none of them are willing to pledge themselves to 
the acceptance of inferior posts as yet. But certain con- 
clusions seem to have been come to as matters stand. 
It is agreed that the strongest man in the party, after 
Mr. Gapstone himself, is Lord Rosgsery. An inde- 
pendent observer might go so far as to say, indeed, that 
he is the only man of position in it with the true faculties 
and instincts of statesmanship. Without sharing this 
high estimate of Lord Rosesery’s claims to leadership, his 
companions are aware that, taking all grounds of com- 
petition together—position, wealth, experience, character, 
faculty, popularity—he stands clear above them. More- 
over, he is as ambitious and self-confident as any, and there- 
fore it is hard to see how, save by one of the strange acci- 
dents which sometimes interrupt political affairs, he can be 
put aside. Yet that seems to be the idea. To be sure, it 
has been urged that Lord Rosgpery is too young for the 
Premiership, which is about as true as that Mr. GLApsToNE 
is too old. This argument counts for very little now, and 
will count for less four years hence. But Lord Rosrpery 
is objectionable for other and hitherto unpublished rea- 
sons. By the extreme Radicals—by the faction of which 
Mr. Jacosy is “ whip,” for instance—he is suspected of 
sobriety. They are disturbed in their vital parts by a 
notion that some elements of Whiggery linger in him, and 
that if he were placed in supreme power he might clap 
a bit into the mouth of the New Radicalism. Now the 
New Radicalism has not only its principles, but its aspi- 
rants ; and therefore the thought of Lord Rosesery’s suc- 
cession pleases it not at all. So much for the Laboucherian 
Radicals, who are influential. And these are not the 
only men whom Lord Rosepery’s promotion would dis- 
satisfy. The suspicion of a tendency to Whiggish or old 
Liberal principles exists elsewhere ; as well as a sort of a 
kind of a feeling that Lord Rosrsery as Prime Minister 
might devolop a masterfulness which his natural aptitudes 
and his grasp on popularity would well sustain. From all 
this it follows that the succession of the strongest man in 
the Gladstonian party is not favoured by most of its more 
powerful members. 

But who, then, is? Public convenience points to a selec- 
tion from the House of Commons; and if Lord RosEBEry 
were in that House there would be no such question as we 
are now discussing. In that House, however, he is not; 
and, apart from Mr. GuapstonE, there is nobody of import- 
ance on the Opposition benches there except Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt and Mr. Morey. In the House of Commons, 
that is to say, there are two momentarily hypothetical 
candidates for the succession, of whom the first has lived 
too long in public affairs to leave him a chance of pro- 
motion to the Premiership, while the other has not lived 
long enough therein to give him one. Back to the House 
of Lords, then, we must go, if the business is to form some 
provisional arrangement for the leadership of the Glad- 
stonian party, Mr. GLapstovE being out of it. And there 
we shall find the man upon whom choice has fallen, so far 
as general intention or the general wish may go amongst 
the leading Gladstonians. He is named in an article on 
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the subject in one of this month’s Reviews. Not that 
Lord Spencer is the selection of yesterday. He was thought 
of a long time ago, when Mr. Grapstone’s health seemed 
less robust than it appears now ; and Lord Spencer is still 
foremost in the desires of the more influential Oppositionists. 
And if we are permitted to leap four or five years, and sup- 

the Gladstonians in power (but with their great leader 
fost) in conditions like those that mark the personnel of the 

y to-day, it is extremely probable that Lord Spencer 
will be the man. Lord Rosepery is young ; he can afford to 
wait ; he cannot so well afford to challenge the risks of a 
common cabal; and, above all, he is in love with the office 
of Foreign Secretary, for which not one of his present 
colleagues have shown the faintest aptitude. At the Foreign 
Office Lord Rosesery would have full scope for his ambi- 
tion and ample means of cultivating and displaying the 
statesmanlike qualities which he is commonly believed to 

ss. That would content him, no doubt; while as for 
the rest, Lord Spencer would stand as a Home Rule 
Minister par excellence, which would be a general gratifica- 
tion to the party. His authority would not overshadow 
young ambitions too much, and the House of Commons 
men—by which Sir Harcourt and Mr. Morzey are 
meant. —would feel that they stood almost entirely on their 
own legs; which would be a particular gratification to 
them, and perhaps an advantage too. Lastly, the New 
Radicalism would be satisfied; and there is no getting on 
for the Gladstonians without the New Radicals. As for 
the leadership of the Lower House, it is as good as settled, 
we fancy, that it must fall to Sir Witt1am Harcourt, Mr. 
Morty having no desire to contest that place with him ; 
and of course both gentlemen understand that to lead the 
House of Commons with Lord Rosrspery at the head of 
affairs would not be quite the same thing as if the gentle 
Lord SpENcER, so little given to self-assertion, were chief 
over them. 

So we summarize the plans and projects already formed 
upon the anticipation that four years hence, or thereabout, 
the Conservatives will be vanquished, Home Rule will be 
law in Ireland, Mr. Guapstone will retire in a blaze of 
glory, and the Radical party will have to reign under new 
leadership. They are interesting, these plans and pro- 
visions, and by no means uninstructive ; but their applica- 
tion four years hence lies on the knees of the gods. 


LONDON PAVEMENT. 


HERE is one thing, and one only, proved beyond all 
dispute by the copious correspondence in the 7'imes on 
the paving of London town. It is that every kind of pave- 
ment used is bad in the opinion of some, and has, indeed, 
vices not to be denied by the most friendly judge. Granite 
cubes, which had the name of paving all to themselves at 
one time, are excellent in their way ; but they are undeni- 
ably and horribly noisy. It is hard to say whether con- 
tinuous traffic or the occasional tradesman’s cart gets the 
most insufferable din out cf them. Continuous traffic pro- 
duces a continuous roar, in which you cannot hear yourself, 
or, what is less important, other people, speak. On the 
other hand, the stray tradesman’s cart or hansom on granite 
paving is excruciating. No amount of experience can 
en a man to the rattle tearing the surrounding quiet, or 
enable him to bear without anguish the dreadful shock pro- 
duced by a sudden change from macadam to granite pave- 
ment. Macadam is less ear-piercing and much nicer to 
drive on ; but it undeniably has the great fault of being 
insufferably dusty in hot weather. As for its muddiness, 
of which many complain, we deny at once that it is as bad 
as wood. It is, however, hardly worth while to discuss the 
respective merits of these two methods. They are both 
fallen into great unpopularity, and the choice is supposed to 
lie between asphalte and wood. Nobody has a word to say 
for iron, which was once tried on a small piece of King 
Street, Westminster. The experiment was a rare thing of 
its kind, for it was sufficient. Nobody who can remember 
what that iron pavement became in muddy weather has 
any wish to see any more of it. 
_ As for asphalte and wood, concerning which there is so 
lively a battle, there is a great deal to be said, and a great 
deal is said, on both sides, halte is excellent when it is 


new, when it is good, when it has been well laid down, when 
it is quite dry or quite wet. In this ideal state it is smooth, 


drawing the well-hung hansom ata smart trot go briskly 
over it with an exhilarating tic-toc. But then it has to 
be very goodand well laid, otherwise it blisters, makes bumps, 
cracks, and becomes detestable. However good it may be, 
it is odious when it is greasy—that is, when it is just going 
to be made wet, or is just beginning to get dry. Then it 
' becomes an abomination to all who own horses, or have to 
drive them, or regard them with common humanity. Be- 
sides it is unpleasant to the mere walker on his own legs. 
He tumbles, and sprains his ankle, or breaks his bones. 
Added to this, there is a particular form of light and easily 
distributed slush which collects on asphalte, and is sent 
flying in a spray by the mere approach of a wheel. 
There remains wood, which has many and fluent partisans. 
It has its merits, too. When it is fresh it is pleasant to 
drive over, smooth and silent ; but it is a very bad pave- 
ment all the same. When it is greasy it is no better, or 
even worse, than asphalte for man and horse. When it 
is dry it emits a nasty penetrating dust, not so over- 
powering as the clouds which fly from macadam, but 
far more treacherous, ruinous to the eyes, and offensive 
to the nose of man. Its mud is adhesive, and utterly 
filthy. Besides, it is always getting out of order, and 
when it has formed holes it is as trying to drive over 
as the ruts of an ill country road. Its partisans, indeed, 
reply that it has never had a fair chance. Sir Roperr 
RawWLInson writes to the Times at imposing length to 
explain how it ought to be managed. We gather from 
him that the making ofa decent wood pavement would bea 
species of artistic work in mosaic. A most carefully prepared 
foundation, flat as a billiard-table; on that, nine or twelve 
inches of concrete, which must be left to dry during 
‘weeks (how convenient it would be to have the Strand or 
Cheapside up for weeks !), on that a veneer of blocks, all put 
on their ends, with the grain in the proper direction and 
tucked in with felt—this is what Sir Ropert Raw ixson 
says a wood pavement should be. He does not add, but 
others do, that it will first be necessary to construct a 
subway to allow the gas- and. water-pipes to be got at when 
they require mending, since it would be maddening to have 
his concrete, and so forth, torn up. Even, however, when 
all this has been done, the veneer will require continual re- 
placing, which will do quite well enough to stop the traffic. 
Of all the schemes proposed, we really think that Sir 
Ropert Raw .inson’s comes nearest to being a counsel of 
periection. Granite, macadam, and asphalte can be laid 
down by a mere human contractor; but his roads would 
have to be made with the perfection of Mr. G1uLiaNo’s 
jewelry ; and that is a touch above most roadmakers we 
have met. It would also be pleasing to learn what Sir 
Rosert’s roads and their subways would cost. There are 
some three thousand miles of London street. On the 
whole, we are afraid there is nothing for it but to bear the 
ills we know of with philosophy. 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE “PELICANS.” 


E entertain no doubt whatever that the Committee 

of the Pelican Club who have undertaken an in- 
vestigation of the disgraceful circumstances attending the 
recent prize-fight at Bruges are honourable and straight- 
forward men, But their conduct of the inquiry entrusted 
to them only affords a fresh illustration of the fact that 
other qualities than those with which we have unhesita- 
tingly credited them are indispensable to the proper 
execution of the duty with which they were charged. The 
scope of their inquiry, as they point out at the commence- 
ment of the extremely unsatisfactory report submitted by 
them to the special general meeting of the Club convened 
last Wednesday evening, was of a very restricted character ; 
but it is impossible to admit that, even with its prescribed 
limits, it has been exhaustively conducted. It is hardly 
necessary, they say, to remind their fellow-members that 
“the Pelican Club, as the Pelican Club, has nothing 
“whatever to do with prize-fighting.” Individual mem- 
bers of the Club are, of course, free to patronize the 
“sport” if they choose; but the Club “in its corporate 
“capacity does not concern itself with them in any 
“way.” It is satisfactory to learn that the Pelican does not 
profess to feed its children either with its own blood or that 
of other people ; but we agree with the Committee that this 
disclaimer does not relieve it of the duty of inquiring into 


go easily over it, the hoofs of the hansom horse 


the disreputable proceedings which occurred at the fight 
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between Surru and Staviy. To begin with, an official of 
the Club, Mr. Jonn Fiemine, was present at that en- 
counter, in the capacity of Surra’s manager ; and the Club, 
we admit, could do no less under the circumstances than 
suspend Mr. Fiemic from the performance of his duties 
pending inquiry whether or how far he was implicated 
in the ruflianly conspiracy to secure a draw for Smiru 
by brutally maltreating his adversary. The result of the 
Committee’s investigations—to the sufficiency of which, so 
far as this part of the case is concerned, we see no 
ground of exception—has been to acquit this person of 
any responsibility for what took place; and, had their 
duty ended here, one might have held it to have been 
satisfactorily performed. But it did not end here. After 
recording the unanimously carried resolution of the Com- 
mittee exonerating Mr. Fiemine, the report goes on to 
state that the Committee, “with great regret, find it 
“their duty to inform” the Club “that, in the course 
“of their investigation, the name of a member ot the 
* Club, Mr. G. Barrp, has frequently been mentioned ” ; 
that they “had most anxiously considered whether the 
“conduct of Mr. Bairp ought properly to come within 
“the scope of their inquiry,” but that, “in the face of 
“ Rule 17” (the ordinary Club rule directed against “ con- 
“duct unbecoming a gentleman”) “they felt it neces- 
“sary to proceed.” Unfortunately, however, it cannot 
be discovered that they did proceed—at least to any pur- 
pose. The Report goes on to say that they are not in a 
position to charge “any given man” with “having” 
actually paid the ruffians who behaved-so disgracefully in 
Surn’s corner ; that they “do not impute” such suborna- 
tion to Mr. Barr, who “may not have known that these 
“men were going to the fight at all”; but that it does 
appear that he made use to Stavin of language “ unbecoming 
“a gentleman and member of this Club.” And then, con- 
cluding their Report at this point, they submit to the Club 
another unanimously carried resolution of the Committee to 
the effect that “while regretting Mr. Barrn’s individual 
“conduct at the fight,” they “do not find that any evi- 
“ dence was brought before them to justify them in finding 
“ that he was in any way responsible for the appearance of 
“ the roughs at the ring-side.” 

It is certainly not surprising that the Club should have 
referred back such a report as this to those who framed it. 
And the innocence of the Committee must be no less con- 
spicuous than their good intentions if they are surprised. 
It is conceivable, of course, that further investigation of the 
conduct of Mr. Barrp may prove as fruitless as the Com- 
mittee think it will; but it argues much simplicity on their 
part to imagine that the tenor of their report is calculated 
to commend this belief to other people. They have gone 
far enough to ascertain that Mr. Barrp has been guilty of 
conduct unbecoming a gentleman and a member of the 
Pelican Club; and they can hardly expect to satisfy their 
constituents with the mere statement that no evidence has 
been “ brought before them ” to justify them in connecting 
him with the specific kind of ungentlemanly conduct into 
which it formed the most important part of their com- 
mission to inquire. To what extent did they endeavour to 
supplement evidence “brought before them” by evidence 
sought out for themselves? Possibly to the utmost extent ; 
we do not, of course, deny that this may be so; but we do 
very emphatically deny that the conclusions of their report, 
or that anything whatever in that part of it which concerns 
Mr. Barrp, is of a nature to suggest that it is so in fact. 
The Committee complain that the action of the Club may 
be interpreted as “ a distinct vote of want of confidence.” 
Unquestionably it may be so considered. It certainly 
argues an absence of complete confidence in their judgment. 
But the fact that they have been asked to reopen the in- 
quiry implies in itself that there is no imputation on their 
good faith. To resign, as they threaten to do, would be 
equivalent to the gratuitous anticipation of such a charge. 


THE SPANISH CRISIS. 


tee difficulty is to know what the Spanish crisis is all 

about. That there is a crisis is clear—nobody denies 
that. The Ministry has resigned. Don Margo Sacasta 
has been asked to form another to take the place of this, 
which he has headed for some years, But, although his 
party has a majority in the Cortes, he cannot get colleagues 
to serve with him. The QureENn-ReEGENT has sent for this 


distinguished politician and for that, for the leader of this 
party or the other. They have come to the palace, have seen 
Queen Curistrna, have then gone away preserving an awful 
silence as to what was said; and the crisis is no further 
forward. The Premier was not defeated in debate. No 
vote has been registered against him. No question of 
policy which any Correspondent thinks it worth his while 
to report has arisen to divide friends. Don Mareo’s party, 
the Liberals, form the large majority of the Chamber. It 
is a good deal subdivided, as the nature of Spanish parties 
is to be; but, by dint of dividing the portfolios judiciously, 
it ought to be possible to satisfy the sub-leaders. They 
cannot all expect to be made Prime Ministers at the same 
time. Not even if the Cortes consisted entirely of Spanish 
Sir Witit1am Harcourts—that great man would indeed 
shine in the Cortes—could so wild a dream be entertained. 
If they are not to be Prime Ministers, they might as well 
serve under Don Margo Praxepes Sacasta as another. 

Perhaps the best way of arriving at some understanding 
of the throes now rending the political world of Madrid is 
not to take them too seriously. The blood spilt will not 
amount to a river, as the Spaniards are rather fond of 
saying themselves; and when no blood is spilt things are 
not serious in Spain. It requires some attention or a little 
accidental experience to enable an Englishman to grasp the 
exact meaning of what happens in and about the Cortes. 
We cannot, without an effort, shake off our belief that an 
elected legislative body must govern, and wishes to do so, 
But in Spain it does not govern, and very rarely tries to 
do so. When it does, the really important people in the 
country, the Captain-General of Castile and the commander 
of the Civil Guard in Madrid interfere and put these follies 
right. The business of Government is done by the Ministers 
as something quite apart from their duties in the Cortes. 
Consequently there is a division of political labour which 
is not without its conveniences. On the one hand, the 
Ministers do the work of their departments—not very 
brilliantly, perhaps, but as well as the Spaniards desire. 
If they fail, the lieges “‘ pronounce,” and begin cocking their 
rifles. On the other hand, the Ministers play at Parlia- 
mentary government in the Cortes. This remarkable body 
always contains a majority in favour of the Minister who 
elected it ; but it is not the more docile on that account. The 
Spaniard has a very keen sense of the decency of playing 
the game. He knows from a careful study, carried as far 
as practical purposes require, of the proceedings of the 
mother of Parliaments, that the correct thing is to have 
Ministerial crises from time to time. When he is a deputy 
he has them at proper intervals. Questions of principle 
have nothing to do with these convulsions. They are 
settled by fighting. Questions of administration have even 
less importance. It may be confidently asserted with safety 
that there has never been a businesslike debate on a 
question of administration in the Cortes since there was 
such a thing. No, it is all pure love of the game—a 
sheer sense of the becoming and decent which is at the 
bottom of these conflicts. To be sure, questions of place 
and party do get debated; but, after all, the priest 
must live by the altar. And, besides, they are not so 
important as foreigners may think. No people in the 
world throw up a good place so easily as the Spaniards. 
In this case, as in others, the crisis is to be attributed 
to the feeling that the time has come to have one. If it 
is delayed, the very Cortes will begin to doubt whether 
it exists. Therefore there has been a crisis; and it is 
not to be denied that it has been conducted with the 
regard for precedent and general decency of behaviour to 
be expected from a people of much natural gravity, not a 
little sly humour, and nothing if not well bred. When it 
is over things will go on as before. Perhaps Don MatTEo 
will be at the head of them. Perhaps he will not. It does 
not, as far as Government is concerned, matter a jot 
whether he is or no, 


MR. GLADSTONE ON AGRICULTURE. 


R. GLADSTONE’S discourse to the Hawarden 
tenantry had all the appearance of being unpremedi- 

tated, and may very likely have been so in fact. Attending 
a rent dinner of the tenants on the estates, with his one 
son in the chair as the representative of another, he was, no 
doubt, bound to “say something” ; but on other like occa- 
sions, if we remember rightly, he has contented himself 
with a much less elaborate address. It is quite possible, 
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therefore, that he may have had no intention when he sat 
down to dinner of holding forth at such length. The 
springs of his eloquence on all subjects resemble Jos 
Trotrer’s “fount of tears,” and its flow is as easy and as 
unprovoked. Assuredly, though his speech has, of course, 
supplied text for an abundance of admiring comment, he 
had mighty little to say. Complimentary platitudes ad- 
dressed to the English farmers on their excellent qualities 
as agriculturists and as men are not difficult for a speaker of 
Mr. Giapstonr’s fluency to supply in any measure required ; 
while as for his congratulations on the improved prospects 
of their industry, they are worth just about as much as 
those of anybody else not endowed with the gift of pro- 
phecy—which is little enough. It is interesting to know 
that, so far as the economical distribution of the busi- 
ness of agriculture is concerned, Mr. GLApsTONE is a 
thorough optimist; only that one cannot help feeling a 
little curiosity as to what his views might have been if 
he were not a landlord and the father of a landlord, or 
if he had to go to three legal gentlemen to ask them 
how much rent they would be good enough to allow him 
for his land. It is nice to feel “ confident that the 
“ social harmony which prevails in the room, and which 
“has now for more than two centuries united farmers 
“in the district with the Hawarden family, will con- 
“tinue.” Many an Irish landlord who lived in this 
condition of social harmony with his tenants until Mr. 
Guapstonr’s friends and political allies were good enough 
to pay him a visit will read the venerable statesman’s 
bland self-congratulations with a feeling of envy. 

The outspoken critic of Mr. Seymour Keay has not yet 
altered his views on the subject of land nationalization. He 
told his hearers, indeed, that they must not be “too much 
“ frightened by the long word”; but if the thing itself is 
to be dreaded, it cannot much matter whether farmers fear 
the name or not. It is along word and a formidable word, 
said Mr. GiapsTone ; but it is not very obscure. It means 
that in some way or other the State is to become the 
nominal proprietor. If this would be for the benefit of the 
people, the landlord would have no right to object—“ He 
“would have a right to receive a fair compensation for 
“what belongs to him, but he would have no right to 
“ object.” Whether, however, his right to compensation 
would be recognized—that is to say, in an honest and 
substantial, and not merely a colourable, fashion—would 
depend, of course, upon whether Mr. Seymour Keay and 
his friends accepted the “ robbery” or the “ fol], horn of 
Mr. Guapstone’s well-remembered dilemma. Assuming 
the latter to be chosen, the Hawarden orator went on 
to say that he did not understand in what way the 
State was to be made “a good and capable landlord.” He 
might have added that, if the State contrived to be 
as good and capable as it would be likely to be a bad 
and incapable landlord, it could have no chance of re- 
couping itself for the burdens of land redemption by 
any profit which it could possibly hope to get out of 
the soil. Mr. GriapstonE has not put the case quite 
as strongly as he did in his trenchant criticism of his 
Scotch supporters’ nostrum; but there is happily no 
ground for supposing from his latest utterances that he 
is likely to be converted to the fad of land nationalization— 
just yet. 


THE EMPRESS AUGUSTA, 


C would not be strictly correct to say that the last 
example of a certain type of royalty has passed away 
with the Dowager-Empress Aucusta (“German Empress,” 
as the pedants unnecessarily remind us ; “ Empress of Ger- 
“ many,” as no doubt they do not know that but for a mere 
accident of deliberation she would have been). There are 
still here and there examples of the type ; but their number 
is dwindling. It was, and is, a very interesting one—equi- 
distant from the modern type, which regards itself as a kind 
of perpetual President existing to give hand-shakes to any 
rnd figure, and the old King or Queen who went his or 
ler own way, and cared not for the consequences. Whether, 
like all compromises and middle terms, it did not contain an 
element of weakness is a question which need not be dis- 
cussed here or now. Princess Aucusta of Saxe-Weimar, 
at any rate, entered upon her difficult task with every 
advantage, and justified those advantages to the last with 
extraordinary felicity and merit. She was a daughter of the 
house which, at the time when Germany was at once revolt- 


ing against French political domination, and strongly im- 
bued with French literary ideas, combined the two senti- 
ments by its patriotism and its culture. She was brought 
up in the shadow—or rather inthe mellow winter sunlight 
—of Gorrne. She was early transferred to that Royal 
house which, though it, or because it, was nearly the last 
comer into the higher circles of German Royalty, observed 
the stiffest traditions of external Monarchism. She had to 
play for a great many years the diflicult part of wife to the 
unpopular Heir to the Throne. She had to see her husband 
practically exiled. She lived forty years after this to behold 
and to share in an extraordinary series of revanches chequered 
by that irony of human affairs which afflicts, and sometimes 
amuses while it afflicts, all of us. 

Her husband returned from exile. He became the head 
of the least considered kingdom among the greater European 
Powers. He converted it (or under him it was converted) 
into the most powerful Empire on the Continent. He 
became, from being the most unpopular, the most popular 
Prince inGermany. He requited on the head of Germany’s 
secular enemy all the insults, all the injuries, all the out- 
rages which, since Henri Quatre conceived and RicHEeLiev 
began to carry out the designs of France on her neighbour, 
had for two hundred years lacerated and humiliated the 
people between the Rhine and the Vistula. It was said, 
and it was said no doubt to some extent truly, that the 
means by which, and the manner in which, this result, un- 
paralleled for centuries, was attained were not wholly to 
the Empress Aucusta’s mind, A true German, she could 
not be indifferent to that upsetting of the whole German 
conception of Germany which was implied in the attack on 
Austria of 1866, and in the subordination of all the minor 
German States to | russia, which partly preceded, partly 
followed, the war of 1870. But, whatever might be her 
sentiments in regard to these things and to their authors, 
she always retained the position and observed the duties of 
Landesmutter. And then she had other trials. Her hus- 
band was twice attacked by assassins and at last succumbed 
to old age and weakness. Her son succeeded, already bur- 
dened with an incurable disease, which soon overpowered 
him. Her grandson followed, with a conception of his duties 
in some respects closer to that in which she had been brought 
up, but also under the influence of ideas quite different from 
hers. It has been justly observed by more than one 
historical critic that all the changes which many centuries 
have brought about in the political map of Europe are 
nothing to the changes which the last half century has seen. 
The Empress Avcusta saw them all, felt them all, and saw 
and felt much else which has gone with them. But through 
it all, and through all her private troubles, she retained the 
demeanour of a great lady, the instincts of a kindly woman, 
and the sense of duty at once of the mother of a family and 
of the mother of a nation. 


GAME PRESERVATION IN AMERICA. 


“VIE murder of a gentleman in his own grounds by armed 

poachers” has a strangely un-American sound! Such, 
however, is the heading of a criminal incident as reported recently 
in the New England press. It is of no particular significance that 
the victim was a man well known in Boston literary and social 
circles. Nor does it much matter that the catastrophe took place 
at Milton, Massachusetts, a neighbourhood famous for those luxu- 
rious mansions which, by way possibly of appeasing the shades 
of their plain-living and high-thinking ancestors, the modern 
Bostonian insists on calling cottages. Indeed, to any one who 
has been in a position to observe the game preservation move- 
ment in America during the last fifteen or twenty years, there is 
nothing surprising in the incident at all. 

There is a not uncommon notion in this country that our 
American cousins are indifferent to field-sports. A notion rather 
encouraged than otherwise by the horde of bookmaking globe- 
trotters, to whose superficial observations they have been es 
cially singled out as victims. Asa matter of fact, the love of field- 
sports is, upon the whole, as strong among the Americans as among 
any other branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. And since they have 
become wealthy, they have lost no time in showing that the stock 
in this particular has not degenerated. The special glamour and 
prestige that attaches itself to sport in this country, as the tra- 
ditional pursuit of a landowning aristocracy, is wanting, of course, 
beyond the Atlantic, The large number of men among us who hunt 
and shoot after a fashion, either because it is the correct thing, or 
because they have nothing else to do, or, as is often the case, 
because it is part of the ordinary programme of the social enjoy- 
ments offered them, have, of course, in America no equivalent worth 
mentioning. On this very account, perhaps, it is easier to gauge 


the real taste of the people. The most interesting social feature in 
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the recent great development of sporting interest in the United 
States is the final emancipation, of New England particularly, from 
the old Puritan aversion to amusement Sh ogo It is positively 
funny how this queer survival struggled till quite recent years 
against the recognition of pest wpe as a healthy and admirable 
feature of social life. It is really only within the last decade or 
so that the prejudice which suspected the owner of a pointer and 
a Geahialier as having some kind of moral affinity to a saloon- 
keeper or a bookmaker has been finally routed. Men who could be 
independent of public opinion were a great deal scarcer in America 
in former days than they are now. And the individual who had 
clients to keep or customers to stand well with found not se very long 
ago in New England that a taste for duck-shooting or deer-stalking 
was better kept to himself and indulged in on the sly. These 
monstrous superstitions are now happily things of the past—at 
any rate in the minds of that section of society that could make 
them a real nuisance and a curse. 

The game question in America began to take shape when the 
country settled down after the years of friction and confusion 
following the Civil War. There were Game-laws of a kind, of 
course, in much earlier days, but they were only partially 
applied, and never observed. In short, their need had not been 
really felt. The country gentry of the South hunted and shot 
over their own and one another's properties, and over the farms 
of the smaller proprietors, who, like smal] farmers elsewhere, had 
neither the time nor the taste for the higher branches of sport. 
The Northern and New England yeomen had less temptation to 
shoot winged game than even these latter, and still less oppor- 
tunity; while the educated sportsman from the towns and 
villages was prevented, partly by the prejudice against sport 
already indicated, and partly from want of transportation facilities, 
from becoming anything like such a prominent and ubiquitous 
an individual as he now is. The mere increase of wealth, leisure, 
and population has been, of course, a powerful factor in putting 
sporting rights and game protection upon a proper footing in 
America. One by one—from Maine to Florida—the various 
States awoke to the necessity, and were backed by public 
opinion to an extent that is instructive when compared with 

e — of some Radicals in this country upon the same 
subject. The pothunting farmer, backwoodsmen, or mechanic, 
who not merely threatened to be intractable, but fairly screamed 
at the notion of free-born American citizens being interfered 
with in such matters ; the slow-thinking countryman, who had 
been accustomed to shoot wild turkeys in April or ruffed grouse 
on their nests, if he pleased, foamed and fumed at the novel laws 
which strong game associations, backed by a most healthy public 
opinion, compelled them to observe. As a result of all this and 

e growing demand for shooting ground, the freeholder began to 
realize that he had a commodity which, if not actually suggestive 
of money to his imagination, nevertheless appealed strongly to his 
sense of ownership. ‘The intrusion of the sportsman into his 
woods and stubbles from having been, generally speaking, an 
acknowledged right, has grown by degrees to be a recognized 
offence against property, that over considerable areas of country 
would be certainly followed by legal action or personal remon- 
strance, Strict preservation is the rule now in America wherever 
itis needed. Where resentment of trespass in pursuit of game is 
only partial, it simply means that the pressure of sportsmen is too 
slight to stir the landowner to action. Asa matter of fact, 
however, an excess of zeal in this respect, that is almost laugh- 
able, is displayed in some districts. In some parts of the Southern 
quail grounds familiar to the writer, the worthy yeomen who 
own them will neither shoot their birds themselves, nor let any- 
body else do so upon any terms. These are merely extremists. 
For the rest it is all as it should be. Shooting rights have 
already become, here and there, a question of either direct or 
indirect money-rent, and will become more and more so as the 
army of sportsmen increases. It need hardly be said that these 
remarks apply at rae only to the older States. But it is the 
older States, with their vast town and city populations, that 
chiefly produce the modern American sportsman—drawn for the 
most part from their educated and well-to-do classes. To be brief, 
the owner of the game is generally a plain, blunt farmer, who 
is quite incapable of shooting on the wing, and rather despises 
it as an uncertain and expensive operation. He also has that 
profound jealousy of the better-class city man which is one of the 
strongest and most marked undercurrents of American life. The 
latter is better educated, generally richer, and, worse than all, 
well dressed; for, if there is anything in the world that incenses 
your true American rustic, it is the sight of well-fitting, re- 
spectable clothes. The would-be killer of the game very often 
is a dude, gives himself airs, does not eat with his knife, indulges 
in unnecessary ablutions, and unconsciously aggravates Farmer 
Cornstalk by all sorts of ways which are not his ways, and 
that suggest social contrasts irritating to his Republican 

The Virginia quail is by far the most plentiful and most 
valuable game-bird east of the Mississippi. It is to the farming 
lands of the middle and Southern States what the partridge is to 
the farming lands of England. From Pennsylvania to Florida it 
is indigenous, and is present almost everywhere over that vast 
area in greater or less numbers. The quail, haunting civilization 
only, and lying to dogs, not only affords the highest and most 
fascinating type of sport, but is particularly prominent in the 


to contain a good snipe marsh or woodcock cover. The few 
ruffed grouse and rabbits that their “wood lots” and swamps 
contain are seldom worth the attention of the regular sportsman, 
who in a few hours can get on to the good quail grounds of the 
middle and Southern States. 

There is no space to dwell here on the extent to which wild- 
fowling is monopolized, wherever possible, by wealthy clubs, or to 
do more than allude to the great tracts of wild mountain, or 
even derelict farms, that have been bought up, enclosed, and 
strictly preserved by individuals or associations. The ignorant 
twaddlers here who regard the encouragement of sport and pre- 
servation of game as peculiar to effete monarchies and bloated 
aristocracies would do well to ponder on these things. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
( First Notice.) 


| Hip one is expressing astonishment that the twenty-first 
exhibition of works by the Old Masters held at Burlington 
House should be so remarkably rich as it is in valuable pictures. 
No doubt this apparent impossibility to exhaust the stores of 
British private collections is very remarkable ; but it must not be 
forgotten that it is partly due to the fact that great houses some- 
times pass from one owner to another. If it were not for the 
works which have been sent from Buckenham Park and from 
Castle Howard, the show of 1890 would not be at all a remark--. 
able one. But this is simply because the young Lord Ashburton 
is as lavish to the public as his father was the reverse, and be- 
cause the unhappy recluse who so long bore in confinement the 
name of Carlisle has been at length succeeded by an Earl who is 
especially a patron of the arts. There are some peculiarities, 
however, about the exhibition of 1890. It has no French or 
German pictures; and, what is much more noticeable, not a 
single Italian one, early or late. The Low Countries are admir- 
ably and Spain richly represented, and to these sections of the 
show we must return later. For the present, we must confine 
ourselves to the deceased Masters of the British school, and, pro- 
minent among them, to the great sculptor Alfred Stevens, now 
for the first time seen to advantage in any gallery. 

The English pictures are concentrated in the First Gallery, 
which they entirely fill, and in the Third Gallery, where they 
occupy the west and south walls, The examples of Stevens,. 
drawings and models, are pressed, not without some little 
crowding, into the Water-Colour Room. On entering the First 
Gallery, the first specimen on the left hand is a very delicate 
sketch by Reynolds of “ Philadelphia Payne-Galiwey » (1), the 
first of a large number of interesting Englisa paintings con- 
tributed by the Rev. B. Gibbons. Beside it hangs an ex- 
ceedingly interesting Gainsborough, “The Housemaid” (3), a 
full-length portrait of Mrs. Graham, only just put in in mono- 
chrome, invaluable as a guide to the technical methods of the 
artist. There is as yet scarcely a suggestion of colour; but the 
canvas is thinly covered with paint all over. The Royal Academy 
has not ventured to suggest a name for the painter of “A Man” 
(8), with brilliant eyes, a high, clear complexion, and brown wig. 
It has been, we see, attributed to Dobson; but the costume pre- 
cludes the possibility of this; it seems to us to be more probably 
by Flatman. It is a remarkably fine late seventeenth-century 
head. In the middle of the next wall a cruel contrast is emphasized 
between Morland and Sir Edwin Landseer. “ A Farmyard” (11), 
by the former, is simply exquisite in tone ; while “ The Highland 
Whisky-still ” (12) of the latter—crude, dry, and false in con- 
centrated lights—is positively painful to look at. “ Jocko” (15) 
belongs to an earlier and Letter period in Landseer's art ; but its 

rish whiteness stands out in uncomfortable prominence where 
Gene Ward’s cows (29) and horses (31) melt into the general 
tone of the pictures they belong to. Romney's “ Marchioness of 
Hertford” (13), a simple arrangement of white and pink, is, 
perhaps, not finished. Romantic and dreamy in the highest 
degree is Wilson's “ Italian Landscape ” (18) of a castle nodding 
over a still lake in summer light. Under this is to be seen a 
very remarkable John Linnell, dated 1817, “ Barking Trees” (19), 
one of the most beautiful specimens we have seen of Linnell’s 
early manner, before he fell into his purple mannerism. 

A portrait by Turner is so great a curiosity that the visitor 
cannot fail to examine the “ Robert Williams” (24), in yachting 
costume, which hangs above a rather garish Webster (23). By 
Mortimer is a group of his own handsome person sketching, 
Wilton, the sculptor, hanging over him, and the boy Thury 
standing by, clearly and dryly painted, in the mode of his 
once fashionable Shakspeare scenes. This is probably one of the 
latest of his works, for it seems to depict a Royal Academy 
interior, and he was only elected into the Society ten weeks 
before his sudden death. No one must miss two small landscapes by 
Mulready (28, 33), in his first manner, before he began to emulate 
Dutch genre; they are exquisite in atmosphere and colour. 
Amateurs have almost forgotten what the “ poetic ” landscapes of 
Francis Danby were like. “The Ship on Fire” (36) is in the 
false yet impressive “grand style” which he affected; “The 
Grave of the Excommunicated” (40) is decidedly griesly. Sir 
Augustus Callcott’s “Shrimper” (44) is, in some ways, the sur- 
prise of this year’s exhibition. It is a canvas, with a 
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Coleridge commended ; it is nobly designed, and carried out with 
a breadth which those who only know the cold, prim seascapes 
of Callcott’s old age will hardly be prepared for. It explains the 
enthusiasm which was felt for his art in the first d e of the 
resent century. Singularly charming, and in fairly good con- 
ition, is the “ Fanny Kemble ” (49), in which, in 1783, Reynolds 
inted the brilliant and vivacious sister of Mrs. Siddons; she is 
in white, with a blue riband at the throat and a blue sash. By 
Zoffany is a very quaint “Thomas Hanson” (50), seated grimly 
under a tree, with a broad landscape behind him. Some un- 
finished Constables (55, 58) are rather interesting to artists than 
intelligible to the — We can do no more than suggest some 
striking full-length portraits—a very noble “ Mr. Curwen” (20), 
standing beside a horse cut out of thin mahogany, by Romney; a 
“George IV.” (30), in Royal attitude, by Beechey; a “ Miss 
Randolph ” (57), by Copley. The date of this last is erased; we 
may conjecture that it belongs to 1765, or thereabouts. 
In Gallery No. LIT. the heroic groups and landscapes by the 
test masters of the English school almost defy criticism. 
They must be seen to be enjoyed. Here are the two pretty 
“Children of George, second Earl of Warwick” (121), by 
Romney ; here Reynolds's fine “George, first Marquis Towns- 
hend” (120). In the place of honour is fitly hung a superb 
Reynolds, in splendid condition, “The Braddyll Family” (124), 
father, mother, and son, the latter being known to amateurs in 
another —_ as the Brown Boy. Wilkie’s large landscape, 
“Sheep- Washing” (125), is especially admirable for the beautiful 
sweeping lines of the composition, but spoiled a little by the too 
glaring whiteness of the shirt-sleeves of the young man in a red 
waistcoat. For the children of the Rev. W. Peters, R.A., we 
profess an admiration but grudgingly given to them by most 
critics; this (127), which comes from the Diploma Gallery, is a 
lovely florid study of innocent youth, worthy to be hung among 
the portraits of greater men than Peters. At the other side of 
the gallery hang various masterpieces, Reynolds's “ Hope Nursing 
Love” (155), Gainsborough’s curious blue-faced “ Lady Rodney ” 
(156), “Sion House” (157), in aglow of golden afternoon light, 
by Wilson; and Constable’s “Leaping Horse” (159), a large 
study of Dedham Lock, which has but lately, we believe, become 
the eye of the Royal Academy. “ Viscountess St. Asaph 
and her Child” (158) is a memory of faded beauty, having 
suffered even more than is Sir Joshua's wont. It never rains but 
it pours, and we have another Callcott that is wholly admirable, 
this time a brown “ Hampstead Heath” (161), lighted up by the 
clear red shaw] of a woman who is being carried on panniers by a 
y, under a cloudy sky. This holds its own even with Gains- 
rough’s magnificent “ Market Cart” (163), which hangs near it. 
On the whole, although the number of painters represented is 
limited, the English school has seldom been seen to greater ad- 
vantage than it is at the Royal Academy this year. 

The futility of reputation is exhibited to a melancholy degree 
by the career of Alfred Stevens, and by the reception of his work 

the public. It is now universally admitted that he was one 

of the most original and singular men of genius that English art 

has produced, and yet, when he died at the age of fifty-eight in 

1875, he died obscure and comparatively unrecognized. He was 

too great for his age; it was his misfortune to be born just 
too soon to take part in a revival of sculpture which, to a ve 

t extent, he practically, though unconsciously, inaugurated. 

e was the first and most determined opponent of the bad 
classical convention of Chantrey and his school. In the centre 
of the Water-Colour Room we see the original form of the model 
for his “ Monument to the Duke of Wellington ” (125), with that 
horse, crowning the structure, which he was not permitted to 
introduce into St. Paul’s. Around the walls are placed his 
models, his designs for decoration, and a large number of his 
studies from the life, in red chalk. How exquisite and how 
severely chastened was his feeling for decoration a hundred ex- 
amples prove. Such a simple design as (5) that.for the “ Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862 Certificate,” or such a piece of 
architectural ornament as the “ Groined Vault” (20), or such 
bold modelling as the “Mirror Frame”(12) in plaster, for 
Dorchester House, might each stand as the text for a sermon on 
pure and elegant work, full of fancy, yet never transgressing the 
great laws of artistic convention. 

The studies in the life-school (41 to 51, 63 to 68, 75 to 94, and 
99 to 115) deserve and will receive from artists the closest atten- 
tion. The inspiration of Stevens has been commonly attributed 
to Michael Angelo, but in examining these nude studies it is not 
of him that we think, but of Raphael. The finest of all these 
drawings by Stevens, the “ Boy” (80), so massively moulded and 
nobly drawn, may surely not fantastically recall to us the “ Child 
ey the Arms of Julius II.” in the Academy of St. Luke ; 
while but a little more delicacy in the forms, perhaps, is needed 
to enable such sanguines as No. 49, for instance, to repose as 
sco Raphaels in the Albertina collection. Not the most 
faultless of masters himself was often closer to life, more dignified 
in the treatment of the firm lines of a young body, more sure and 
direct in touch than Stevens is in, let us say, No. 75, the woman 
turning with her hand upon her hip. Sometimes, of course, as, 

instance, in No, 94, he fails; but such slips are rare, and 
wan the line of his red chalk pencil is the unerring line 
e. 

To praise the modelling of Alfred Stevens’s work in the round is 
superfluous, His know] of the limitations and ibilities 
of art was extraordinary. Yet he was not, as some of the latest 


realists are, the slave of his model. We should like Mr. Onslow 
Ford, for instance, or Mr. Stirling Lee, who steer so timidly 
alongshore, and never launch out into anything that they can- 
not verify from the model, to notice how Stevens treats the 
human form in his beautiful “Figure in Gilt Metal” (96). Are 
we to suppose that he found a model with so huge a foot as this? 
Certainly not; but what he was making was to be used as an 
andiron, and must possess a weighty base. With the true courage 
of a great artist, he boldly exaggerated this feature, to give an 
impression of solidity to his utensil. All his work, small or great, 
whether a fireplace or a monument in a minster, whether a design 
for a candlestick or for a national statue, has this character of 
thorough knowledge combined with the courage of faultless taste. 
His skill in decorative design was incomparable among English 
artists, and scarcely to be surpassed, if even equalled, in the Itaby 
of the great time. And this was the man whom the wealth of 
London had not the simple wit to keep occupied, and whom the 
Royal Academy neglected to elsct into its body. He lives, how- 
ever, it isa poor consolation to feel, in the honour of all now 
existing to whom the glory of English art is precious, 


OUR FOREIGY TRAD®. 


HE Board of Trade returns for December and for the twelve 
months of 1889 are highly satisfactory. They show that the 
country did a larger trade last year than ever before in its history. 
The value of the exports of British and Irish produce and manu- 
factures for December amounted to 20,903,35 3/., being an increase 
over the preceding December of 2,089,144/., or about 11 per cent. 
It is true that the December of 1888 showed a falling off com- 
pared with the December before of about 7} per cent. But then 
the exports of December 1887 were enormous, showing an increase 
over December 1886 of over 18} per cent. Besides, there were 
two working days less in December 1888 than in December 1887. 
In last month the falling off of December 1888 was not merely 
made good, but there was a considerable increase over December 
1887, in which, as we have already stated, there was an increase 
over December 1886 of nearly 19 per cent. For the whole year 
the value of the exports of British and Irish produce and manufae- 
tures umounted to 248,091,959/., being an increase of 14,249,352/., 
or about 6 per cent. The exports of 1888 showed an increase in 
value over those of the preceding year of about 5} per cent., and 
those of 1887 showed an increase over those of 1886 of about 
44 per cent. We have thus had successive increases in the value 
of the exports in three years following one another of 4} per cent., 
53 per cent., and 6 per cent. The total value of the exports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures has been only twice 
exceeded in the history of the country—in 1872 and 1873, the 
years of greatest inflation, during the extraordinary speculation 
that followed the Franco-German War, when, it will be recol- 
lected, prices were run almost to famine figures. Since then 
prices have fallen, on an average, about 25 per cent.; and, as the 
value of the exports in 1873 was only about 7 millions greater 
than last year, or less than 3 per cent., it follows that 
the actual quantity of the exports was immensely greater than 
in 1872 or 1873. Our foreign customers, that is to say, 
bought from us a much larger quantity of our goods last year 
than in any preceding year in our history, but to the extent 
that they paid for those goods in gold they gave us less money. 
As, however, they paid in gold only for an infinitesimally 
small part, that really has no bearing upon the matter. The 
int of real importance is that our trade is now larger than 
it ever has been before, and that it is yielding very good profits. 
India took from us less cotton goods than in the year before, 
though the falling off is not as great as might have been expected 
from the complaints of Lancashire. The truth appears to be that 
the exports to India and the Far East generally continue to be 
large, Dut that the sales of those goods in the Far East cannot be 
readily made, and often have to be effected at a sacrifice. There 
is a decline, too, in the exports of cotton yarn to the Far East. 
On the other hand, there is an increase in the exports of coal 
and iron to Italy, Holland, and Germany, the latter par- 
ticularly ; and Sweden and Norway also took more coal. On 
the other hand, the American purchases of our iron were 
smaller. Against this, however, is to be set the fact that South 
America, and more particularly the Argentine Republic, made 
larger purchases of manufactured iron, particularly railroad iron. 
But the most satisfactory feature of the Returns is that there is 
an increased demand nearly all over the world for our goods. 
The improvement in trade is not due, that is to say, to the 
special demand of a single country, or a group of a few countries, 
but is extended almost over the whole globe. It is, therefore, 
much more likely to prove permanent. Another circumstance 
highly satisfactory is that every branch of the export trade shows 
an increase for the twelve months as well as for the month of 
December. The greatest absolute increase is in metals and 
articles manufactured therefrom, as might have been expected. 
The next is in raw materials, and to a large extent coal. Then 
come machinery and mill-work; and, “Gastly, unenumerated 
articles. We may add as an interesting fact, showing how com- 
pletely iron has been displaced by steel in the laying of railways, 
that, while during the past year over three-quarters of a million 
tons of steel rails were exported, only 194 tons of iron rails were 
sent abroad. 
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Turning now to the imports, we find that their value for the 
month of December amounted to 38,267,934/., an increase of 
327,3001., or about o85 per cent. At first sight this seems a 
rather unsatisfactory increase, but it is to be recollected that in 
November the imports were extraordinarily large, showing an 
augmentation of 17} per cent. Further, it is to be observed that 
in December of 1888 there was an increase in the imports of about 
11 per cent., and in December of 1887 an increase of over 10 per 
cent. In three successive Decembers, therefore, there have been 
increases of 10 per cent., If per cent., and nearly I per cent. 
each over that immediately preceding. Besides, the falling off 
is largely in articles of food and drink, chiefly wheat, barley, 
oats, peas, and potatoes. The very low prices of all kinds of grain 
that have ruled during the month have evidently checked imports, 
Our farmers, however, have been freely selling, the provincial 
markets having been every week well supplied. ‘To some extent, 
therefore, the falling off in this direction is evidence that the 
harvest of last year was better than it was believed to be at the 
time—an inference, indeed, supported by the official returns lately 
issued. But we must not lay too much weight upon that, for the 
imports of wheat exceeded by nearly three-quarters of a million of 
ewts. for the whole year those of 1888. Another cause of the 
decline in the imports is, that at the end of 1888 the copper- 
mining Companies were hurrying their deliveries of copper to the 
Copper Syndicate in Paris, which it was then perceived must soon 
jet deve. Last December, however, the imports of copper were 
small, On the other hand, the exports of copper were very large. 
There were also smaller imports of tobacco, sugar, silk, and wool. 
For the whole year the value of the imports is 427,210,830/., an in- 
crease of 40,628,804/., or about 10} percent. This is the highest 
value ever reached ina single year. 1883 came very near to it, but 
not quite. But in 1883 prices, taking them all round, were 
higher than last year, and therefore the quantity of the imports 
was much larger than is shown by the slight excess in the 
values. The increase in the value of the imports for the whole 
year, as already stated, was about 10} per cent., and this was 
over an increase in the preceding year of more than 6} per 
cent., which was itself over an increase in 1887 of over 3} per 
cent. In the imports, therefore, as well as in the exports, 
we have had for three years in succession a steady growth in 
the value. But whereas every class of the exports shows both 
for the month and for the twelve months an increase, there is a 
falling oft in the month of December in the imports in articles of 
food and drink, in metals, and in miscellaneous articles. For the 
whole year, however, the only decrease is in metals. This is 
accounted for by the fall in the price of copper. The quantity of 
copper is in some cases larger, and in some smaller, but in value 
there is a great decline. The Russian wheat harvest was bad 
last year, yet the imports of wheat from Russia have been prac- 
tically about the same as in 1888, when they were of enormous 
magnitude. In the month of December, indeed, they were not 
much more than half what they had been in the previous December, 
but they had been so large earlier in the year that the total 
is well kept up. British India has actually increased its exports. 
For the whole year they amount to nearly 9} millions of ewts., 
being an increase over the preceding year of more than a million 
of cwts. On the other hand, although the American wheat 
harvest was good, and very much better than either in 1888 or 
1887, the imports from the United States show but little increase. 
Those from the Pacific coast are decidedly larger, but those from 
the Atlantic coast are smaller by 14 million of ewts. than they 
were in 1888, and only about one-fourth of what they were in 
1887. The low prices here are checking exports from America, 
but, no doubt, they would come forward freely if there were to 
be a rise. 

The — ey fell off in February compared with the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year; then were very good for two 
months ; fell off again in June ; were affected so much in August 
and September by the Dock strike that the improvement was 
only fractional; but in October showed an increase of 10 per 
cent., in November of 12 percent., and again last month of nearly 
11 percent, The last te of the year is thus exceedingly 

, which promises well for the new year. The imports showed 
increases in every month except June. In September they were 
exceedingly large, almost 17} per cent.; in October they were 
9 per cent., in November 17} per cent.; but last month the in- 
crease was not quite I per cent. That, however, as already ex- 

lained, is a mere temporary fluctuation, due to special causes. 
e important point to bear in mind is that the imports of the 
raw materials of manufacture continue large, and therefore prove 
that manufacturers are still looking forward hopefully to the 
future. The truth appears to be that the trade improvement, 
which has now lasted for four consecutive years, has made so 
much progress that it can be checked only by a serious crisis in 
the money market or by political disturbances. Trade itself is 
not only larger than it ever has been in the history of the country, 
but it is also exceedingly sound. With the exception of coal and 
iron, silk, coffee, and a few other articles, there has been no very 
great rise in prices. In very many commodities, indeed, prices 
are actually lower than they were twelve months ago. The rise 
in coal and iron is due chiefly to the very great demand for ship- 
building, for railroad construction, for engineering works, and for 
the carrying trade. Wool, silk, and coffee have risen because of 
the short supplies. Undoubtedly there is a good deal of specu- 
lation in the iron trade just now, and there is a danger that the 
price may be run up so rapidly and so excessively that the trade 


may be injured ; but, with the exception of iron, and of the too great 
rapidity with which ships are being built,the general trade of the 
country neverwas sounder than it is at present. As already pointed 
out, too, our customers all over the world are buying more of our 
goods than they have hitherto been doing. In other words, we 
are not dependent upon the prosperity of this or that country, 
but everywhere there is a larger business being done. All this 
is exceedingly satisfactory, so far asthe present is concerned, and 
is very hopeful in respect to the future. ‘The one uncertain point 
in the whole position is the state of the money market. The 
stock of gold held by the Bank of England is entirely insufficient 
for all the requirements it has to meet, and the Bank, though its 
rate of discount has been at 5 per cent. or higher for about four 
months, is yet unable to obtain any material addition to its 
stock. It is as much, indeed, as it can do to prevent with- 
drawals, and thus create apprehension in the business com- 
munity that might have serious consequences. If the Bank 
Directors act with judgment and vigour they will no doubt suc- 
ceed in making the rate effective, and will thus attract gold. But, 
unquestionably, if there is any mistake committed it will be a 
serious matter for trade. A 6 per cent. rate lasting for any 
length of time would be a heavy tax upon profits. If every 
business man who requires accommodation from his banker has 
to pay 6, or 7, or 8 per cent. for that accommodation, it is clear 
that the business must be very profitable which can bear so 
heavy a charge. Many people, consequently, will prefer to put 
off extensions, improvements, and new undertakings of all kinds, 
rather than pay such heavy rates. And, if there is a fear that 
the rate may have to be raised, the uneasiness of the whole com- 
mercial community would be seriously aggravated. On the 
other hand, if gold is quickly attracted to London in sufficient 
quantities, confidence will immediately revive, the public will 
hope that a lesson has been taught which will not be quickly for- 
gotten ; new enterprises of all kinds will be then entered into, 
and the improvement in trade, which is now so general ail over 
the world and so strong, will make still further progress. 


THE TUDOR EXHIBITION. 
(First Notice.) 


ILERE is a bewildering profusion of delightful things to be 
seen at the New Gallery under the general heading of an 
Exhibition of the Royal House of Tudor. Experts might wrangle 
for ever in dozens of tomes over the genuineness and historical 
value of the miscellaneous objects there displayed. We have fine 
art of the very highest and rarest order, side by side with what is 
merely odd, or, what is much worse, merely spurious. The 
original and the copy, and copies of the copy, all hang impartially 
side by side, while speculation is lost in attempting to unravel 
all the critical knots that tie themselves up upon every wall and 
in every shelf and case. When we say that the exhibition con- 
sists of more than seventeen hundred distinct sets or “ lots,” it is 
not necessary to go on to say that we can give in these columns 
but a very brief and general estimate of the value and character 
of the whole thing. Perhaps it may not be inconvenient, for the 
sake of those who visit the New Gallery, to give a sort of outline 
of the general arrangement of the objects. 

When we enter we find the Central Hall, which is usually 
dedicated to sculpture, set out with suits of. armour, which line 
the walls with solemn forms of ghostly grey from Wilton and 
other haunts of ancestral glory. Toots who find that seeing “a 
cap-a-pie suit of russet and gilt, with burgonet and buffe,” worn 
by the victor of St. Quentin at the head of the English forces, 
enables them to realize history, may make that dainty pleasure 
theirs, and may feast upon fluted Maxmilian, engraved volant- 
pieces, tilting bevors, embossed chanfreins, and chain-mail 
breeches, until they are ready to write a continuation of The 
Castle of Otranto. Around this Central Hall, which nicely com- 
bines the elegant with the griesly, hang weapons of fascinat 
form and ornament, sallads, armets, and casques galore, as we 
as vestments of remarkable curiosity. Jere we may gaze on 
Henry VIII.’s christening mantle of red velvet and silver tissue, 
the identical garment out of which once peeped those legs which 
were to grow so eminent in form and size; here the shield given 
to the poet Surrey by the Duke of Tuscany, and, only too sugges- 
tively, adorned with Marcus Curtius leaping into the fiery gulf; 
here a Spanish treasure-chest, taken from a h 
Armada, and brought in triumph into Weymouth. “ All Peru in 
a chest,” and fancy gormandizes upon the sumptuous festival that 
is here set out for her. 

The visitor, however, may be recommended to push past the 
hauberks and the rapiers into the West Gallery, which is 
entirely devoted to the art of the reign of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. Here pictures are closely hung around the walls ; 
and on screens in the middle of the room are placed a_ first 
instalment of the priceless Holbein drawings lent by the Queen 
from the Royal library at Windsor. This gallery also contains 
an exquisite collection of plate; the hat that Henry VIII. gave, 
with the shoes of Anne Boleyn, to Nicholas Bristowe at Ayot St. 
Laurence, in evidence of his gift of the estate; and all sorts of 
ruffles and tippets and cravats worn by eminent persons at the 
time of their execution, and still spotted with their blood. From 


this room it is proper to go on to the South Gallery, where. 
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Edgvard VI. and Mary reign supreme, and thence to the North 
Gallery, which is devoted to Elizabeth. It will probably be the 
cause of some surprise to many visitors to find how rapid was 
the decline of English art, even of imported English art, during 
the course of the sixteenth century. In the first of the three 

Heries which we have mentioned there are to be found some of 
the most superb specimens extant of North European poe. 
In the second all is second-class, and in the third we have re- 
lapsed into barbarism and grotesque ineptitude, There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, as we shall point out, but this is the first 
broad impression. Last of all, the Balcony is given up to inferior 
specimens of the painting of all three periods, to relies, en- 

vings, books, manuscripts, and casts of seals, Even now, so 
rich and varied is the collection, we find that we have omitted 
in our rapid survey to note that the North Gallery, besides its 
Holbein drawings, continued from the West Gallery, contains an 
extraordinary collection of Tudor coins and medals, lent and 
described by a distinguished numismatist, Mr. H. Montagu. 

We will concentrate our attention to-day on the paintings in 
the West Gallery, which form really the most interesting section 
of the whole Exhibition. For a quarter of a century Holbein has 
not been seen to such advantage as he is on these walls. We 
are far from reaching Holbein at once, however; the first por- 
trait of great interest is the “ Mary Tudor, Duchess of Suffolk” 
(5), attributed to Johannes Corvus. This is charming, in its pale 

ys and gold, full of pearly tones, in spite of the unfortunate 
injuries which it has sustained. The thin grey hair of the 
es Renry VII.” (6) of Mabuse appears to have been repainted ; but 
the portrait is one which attracts and fascinates the visitor. A 
very amusing subject-picture is “Sir Ilenry Wyat in Prison ” (7). 
This, the father of the poet, is he who, “in his early youth,” says 
the Catalogue, was imprisoned in the Tower by Richard III. He 
looks elderly in the painting and excessively cross, although a 

eat of vast dimensions is dragging an enormous pigeon 
through the bars for his dinner. It is the legend that his life 
was preserved in this way, although one fancies that death itself 
would be preferable, in the long ran, to a daily regimen of un- 
cooked pigeon. The painting is extremely artless in this enter- 
taining composition, part of which—the cat and the pigeon—is 
repeated in No. 21. Perhaps the keeper cooked the bird, and the 
knight shared it on a platter with the cat. Otherwise the story 
is not pretty. Most extraordinary is the “ Margaret Beaufort ” 
(10), wearing what the Catalogue calls a “ brown diamond- 
shaped hood,” which looks like a sketch for a beehive. 
“Foremost and leaning from her golden cloud, the venerable 
Margaret we see,” in numerous examples ; and in the young 


Henry VII., in the “ Marriage” (12), which. once belonged to 


Horace Walpole, we “trace the Tudor’s fire, the Beaufort’s 
grace,” before austerity and a hard mind suppressed them. This 
interesting group is attributed to Jan van Mabuse. Among these 
sombre pictures, one by Lucas van Leyden, “The Card Players ” 
(20), stands out with a strangely modern air, bright and clear, 
with its clear tones of lilac and rose-colour. The Queen lends 
the wild and wondrous composition of “Henry VII. and Family,” 
(25), painted, as is supposed, about 1508, where St. George, 
battling in mid-air with a horrid dragon, a white lamb, a saint- 
princess, angels, orbs, mythical sovereigns, and books of hours are 
inextricably mingled with a prim row of the entire existing Royal 


Ve 

One of the most interesting and pleasing of the smaller por- 
traits is the “ Arthur, Prince of Wales” (30), painted in what 
the Catalogue calls “ brown fur-lined cloak and scarlet cap,” but 
what we should describe as pale reddish-purple cap and cloak. 
No painter's name is suggested for this unusually pretty example, 
which is supposed to be mentioned in the list of Henry VIII.’s 
chattels. At last, however, we arrive at Hans Holbein himself, 
as he was when he came over to England in 1527, the earnest 
worker, as Mr. Ruskin has put it, “complete in intellect; what 
he sees, he sees with his whole soul; ane he paints, he paints 
with his whole might.” No more precious relic of Holbein’s 
art exists than the cartoon which Lord Hartington sends from 
Hardwick Hall, rapidly drawn in distemper with the brush, and 
reserving the life-sized figures of Henry VIL. and Henry VIII. 
(2) all that is now left of the masterpiece of 1537, which was 
estroyed by fire at the close of the seventeenth century. The 
truculent spirit of the younger monarch, the spiritual melancholy 
of the elder, who is drawn up as if already half-way towards 

ven, are rendered with absolute truthfulness, and yet with 
an exquisite selection of forms. It is, we believe, doubted by 
Connoisseurs whether there exists anywhere a genuine oil-paint- 
at Henry VIII. by Holbein, and this cartoon, therefore, in 
which the young King’s features live with so magnificent a 
Vitality, is of inestimable value. Lord Yarborough’s clear and 
bright three-quarters of the King (55), in a richly jewelled 
golden-yellow doublet, is a fine portrait, but there is probably 
an error in its attribution to Holbein. 

By Gwillim Stretes is a remarkable composition, dated 1546, 
of the poet “Earl of Surrey” (51), painted a few months before 

execution. He stands between grim armorial figures, in an 
archway, with a broad faint landscape behind him. This is 
very sombre in colour, and may be contrasted with the 
portrait of the same personage (73), also by Gwillim Stretes, whic 
represents him swaggering in a scarlet dress, against a blue sky, 
41a laughing green landscape. To Lucas Cranach is attributed 
the delicately-finished and well-preserved head of “ Erasmus,” 
with his distressing set smile (85), seen against the pale turquoise 


background that the school delighted to set behind their refined 
work in portraiture. The Duke of Norfolk lends a superb 
Holbein, “ Christina, Duchess of Milan” (92). This is the picture 
that astonished Zucchero by its beauty when he saw it in Eng- 
land in 1574, and made him say that in Rome itself he had never 
seen a portrait so fine. The childish face and tender, nervous 
hands are exquisitely rendered, The portrait of “Henry VIII.” 
(120), lent by the Merchant Taylors’ Company, is by Paris 
Bordone. It represents him half-length and life-size, with polled 
hair and small beard knotted; he looks, if truth must be said, 
remarkably like our old friend the Fat Boy grown to man’s 
estate. We must not do more to-day than mention the Queen’s 
“Elizabeth, Lady Vaux ” (170), an agreeable Holbein, somewhat 
repainted ; the exceedingly interesting group of “ Henry VIII. 
and his Family” (158), by Antonio Moro; the famous 
“Henry VIII. granting the Charter to the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company” (152), which Pepys tried to buy, but which the 
Company happily refused to part with; and innumerable other 
treasures which “ must be seen to be enjoyed.” We shall return 
to the paintings in the other galleries and to the Holbein 
drawings. 


DR. WESTLAND MARSTON. 


A LIFE of persistent misfortune, borne with exemplary 
patience, came to what we must regard as a happy close in 
the death of Dr. Westland Marston early this week. It would 
not be easy to point to a figure which has been so long and so 
ambitiously before the public, and yet has achieved so little 
definite success as his. “This high man,” in Browning’s phrase, 
“aiming at a million,” missed, not “an unit,” but everything. 
He set out on his poetical course with the bravest hopes and 
the loftiest ideals. Ile gave the public his best, and they re- 
ceived it coldly ; at last he grew weary, and gave them what 
was commoner, and that they rejected also. We need not 
dwell in this place upon his extraordinary personal misfortunes, 
upon the successive bereavements which deprived him of his 
wife, of his three children, of all his grandchildren, of his son-in- 
law, and left him solitary, the last of his unhappy race. We ave 
speaking here of his disastrous literary life, of his foiled ambition, 
of the persistent effort and inevitable disappomtment of his 
dramatic career. lis gifts were more than considerable; but 
he never was able to bring them to a profitable market, and, 
= all his talent, he missed present happiness’as well as future 
e. 

Westland Marston's brightest moment of comparative success 
occurred at the opening of his career, in his twenty-fourth year. 
Ilis earliest drama, The Patrician’s Daughter, was brought out at 
Drury Lane in the winter of 1842, with Macready in the part of 
Sir Edgar Mordaunt. It was a five-act tragedy of the day, in 
blank verse, intended to prove that modern situations and costumes 
were not foreign to the spirit of tragic poetry. According to 
the author, “The end proposed was simply to exhibit, as im- 
partially as might be, the conflict between the pride of Aristocracy 
and that of Democracy, with the evils resulting from their 
collision.” In spirit, as in style, 7e Patrician’s Daughter cannot 
fail to remind a reader of to-day of The Lady of Lyons. The 
fact is that Westland Marston was the latest of the school of 
Sheridan Knowles, kept alive by hopes of the patronage of 
Macready. Some day this strange period of spurious dramatic 
activity—spurious because the literary public never really re- 
sponded to or accepted it—will find a chronicler, and we shall 
see what it was that actuated Darley, Horne, Troughton, Taylor, 
Talfourd, and the rest, to make their strenuous attempts to 
resuscitate poetic drama upon Jacobean lines. Across the path 
of the writers we have just mentioned, who were pre-eminently 
poets, if they were anything, passed the men who were mainly 
playwrights—Knowles and Shiel in the earlier generation, Bulwer 
in the later—who came half-way to meet the poets, and adopted 
the form of blank verse. What kept the poets going, like the 
scraps thrown to the starving lion of Ava, was their occasional 
and partial successes—the reception given, for instance, to 
Troughton’s Nina Sforza and to Talfourd’s Jon. What a young 
man like Marston dreamed of was a combination of all this, an 
academic success grafted on to a stage success, the verse of 
Shirley used to ornament a rattling play full of popular business. 

Had Marston been a strong man, there was, doubtless, a chance 
of doing this in 1842. But The Patrician’s Daughter was really 
neither a good play nor a good poem. Of its verse, it suffices to 
say that it is not to be distinguished from that of Sheridan 
Knowles ; of its construction, that it is at once rash and timid, 
that it plunges into difficulties which the author is not astute 
enough to turn to the advantage of his plot, and that in character- 
study it presents some of the worst conventional faults of the 
school of those who wrote for Macready. The next effort of the 
author was a dramatic poem, called Gerald, which was dedicated 
to Charles Dickens. is Dr. Westland Marston could not be 
induced to reprint when he collected his works in 1876, but it 
contains, perhaps, those passages which may form the writer's 
best claim to recollection. It was obvious that he had passed, 
like so many poets of the second order in that generation, under 
the spell of Bailey's Festus :— 

Poets and thus tuate 
Their being fn the words that, age by age, 
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Fulfil their lofty ends! Their speech sublime 
Inspires the general heart ; their beauty steals, 
Brightening and purifying, through the air 

Of common life ; the Patriot wakes the soul 

Of apathetic nations, with their breath 

To Freedom’s energies; their language gives 

Voice to Love’s mysteries ; the evening hearth 
Grows shrine-like, when is hymned their holy chaunt 
Of social concord ; and their pathos speaks 

With a Friend’s accent to the desolate! 


The experienced student of poetry needs no other brick than this 
from the mansion which Westland Marston built. But he went 
on, struggling against his fortune. Twelve of his plays, if not 
more, actually found their way in front of the curtain. Borough 
Politics, a prose comedy, failed at the Haymarket in 1846; but, 
in returning to tragedy and blank verse with Strathmore, in 1849, 
Marston almost scored a success. Of Anne Blake, 1852; of 
Marie de Méraine, 1856; and of A Life's Ransom, 1859, there is 
little to be said. Mingled with the minor work of the author of 
The Hunchback, it would be an exercise of critical skill to distin- 
guish what was Knowles from what was Marston. 

In spite of the shortcomings of his own correct but insipid 
verse, Dr. Marston was an acute and sympathetic critic of poetry. 
He was never soured in the least degree by his own repeated 
failures, but used the prominent position which for a long time he 
enjoyed in journalism to facilitate the public appreciation of 
younger and stronger men. Early in his career he was an enthu- 
siastic supporter of Browning; when the pre-Raphaelites first 
emerged, no more glowing welcome was awarded to Rossetti, as 


well as to Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Morris, than that which they | 


received in those journals in which Dr. Marston wrote. He 
was rewarded for his unselfish zeal by the advent of a ‘poet, of 
gifts considerably more remarkable than his, in his own family ; 
but the fates turned this very blessing into a calamity by the 
blindness and early death of their victim. 


NOTES FROM THE ZOU—THE STANLEYAN CHEVROTAIN. 


oo Chevrotains are a group of very curious and extremely 
beautiful little animals, much like diminutive deer, which 
until quite recently were classed, with the musk-deer, among the 
true deer, but are now placed in a family—Tragulina—by them- 
selves, between the Tylopoda, or camel tribe, and the Pecora, or 
oxen, antelopes, deer, and giraffe. Like the musk-deer—itself a 
doubtful deer, by the way—with which they were formerly classed, 
both sexes are hornless, and, as is the case with that animal, and 
also with the muntjacs, the males have two long canine teeth in the 
upper jaw, which project from the mouth with a backward curve, 
and form very noticeable tusks. One remarkable difference, how- 
ever, exists between the chevrotains and the musk-deer—namely, 
that the former do not possess the peculiar secretion, contained in 
a a— about the size of an egg on the abdomen, of the male, 
which was formerly used as a drug, but is now a valuable article 
of trade as a perfume, for which the latter animal is famous ; and 
this fact made many of the naturalists of the earlier part of the 
century extremely doubtful whether the chevrotains should not, 
as is now the case, be placed in a family by themselves. For ex- 
ample, in Bennett's Zoological Gardens, published in the year 
1830, we read :—“ This remarkable difference {the absence of the 
“musk ”], added to the great dissimilarity in the form and 
structure of their hoofs, and other minor points of discrepancy, 
furnishes an obvious means of subdividing the genus; and may 
probably, at some future time, when the animals have become 
more completely known, be adopted as the foundation of a 
generic distinction.” 

The Tragulina are wonderfully graceful little creatures, about 
the size of rabbits, with the most slender limbs imaginable, their 
legs being little, if any, thicker than an ordinary cedar pencil, 
they have long, delicately pointed noses, and very large lustrous 
dark eyes ; indeed, except for the fact that they are hornless, they 
have much the appearance of deer seen through the wrong end 
of a telescope. In reality, however, many of their parts are very 
veculiar—chief among these we may notice that their feet are 
more like those of pigs than deer, as each foot possesses four 
complete digits, and that their stomachs, unlike those of most 
other ruminants, have only three instead of four divisions, the 
third division or manyplies being wanting. ‘There are two 
genera in the group, namely, Tragulus, containing five or six species 
—among them the Stanleyan Chevrotain now represented at 
the Zoo—ranging from Ceylon and India through the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and Java to Borneo; and Hyomoschus, 
with but one a the Water Chevrotain, of Western Africa. 
Among the Malays these animals are considered the very embodi- 
ment of cunning, much as the fox is with us, and Sir Stamford 
Raffles told many of their curious tales regarding it, such as that 
it would feign death when caught until it saw a chance of escape, 
when it would be up and away in a moment, and that when 
pursued by dogs it would spring up and hook itself to a bough by 
its curved tusks, and so allow its enemies to pass under it. He 
further tells us that “ cunning as a Kanchil ” is a common Malay 
expression. 

e little animal at the Zoo is officially described as a “Stanleyan 
Chevrotain, Tragulus Stanleyanus, Ceylon. Purchased Nov. 25, 


father of the present Earl, in whose magnificent zoological col- 
lection at Knowsley it was first recognized about the year 1836, 
when there were no less than four specimens living in that 
menagerie. It is to be seen in the house in which the well- 
known chimpanzee “Sally” lives, in the large cage formerly 
occupied by the sloth, which is opposite to that of the great ant- 
eater. It is in good health, with the slight exception of being 
lame in one leg; but it is by no means a lively animal, and 
spends the greater part of the day seated on the straw in the 
corner of its cage, much like a hare in her form. And here we 
may mention that it isa curious habit of these animals when they 
lie down to double both forelegs under them—instead of, as is so 
frequently the case with the deer, stretching out one leg and 
doubling up the other, or, like the oxen, lying on one side—a 
habit which gives them a curiously upright appearance. Like all 
its kind, it is a beautiful little animal. Its coat is, in colour, 
much like a bright sable, barred with white on the chest. Its 
nose and ears, which latter are small and nearly bare, are black; 
while its eyes are very full, dark, and lustrous. Being a female, 
however, it does not possess the peculiar tusks we have men- 
tioned. ‘This is by no means the first chevrotain that has been in 
the possession of the Society, as specimens are frequently brought 
to this country; but, as they are extremely delicate, none of 
them, so far as we are aware, have lived for any length of 
time in Regent’s Park. A new departure has, however, been 
made in the present case by placing the animal in a house 
kept at a high temperature and in a cage shielded as far as pos- 
sible from draught ; and we have, therefore, every reason to hope 
that the little creature may live and thrive longer than any of 
its many predecessors, 


GAMBLING. 
11. 


A WELL-KNOWN man on the Turf once remarked, “In 
racing you have all sorts of odds against you. The trainer 
cheats, the jockey cheats, the owner cheats; and when, as some- 
times happens, they are all of accord to run a straight race, then 
the horse will cheat, and refuse to go a yard when he is called 
upon to win the race.” In England we are, of course, aware that 
the Turf has recently been cleansed and purified, and that it is 
now only the horse who cheats; but in France! The improve- 
ment that can be worked in a horse in twenty-four hours is little 
short of marvellous, and is calculated to stagger the oldest race- 
goer. One day the animal will be absolutely last in a race, 
although everything may be in its favour, and on the next it will, 
in racing parlance, “ romp home,” an easy winner, carrying more 
weight than the day before, and, moreover, meeting a better class 
of horses. Now, nine times out of ten this “ variation” in form 
must be due to downright cheating, the only alternative being 
that the climate of France is apt to make horses capricious. 

The real truth of the matter is, that wherever there is private 
gambling there will always be dishonesty and scandal, and it is 
for this reason that, although we are not concerned to defend it, 
we cannot see so much iniquity in the system at Monte Carlo 
as many others profess to see. It is, of course, very terrible 
that suicides should so often take place in the little Principality, 
but a man is just as likely to blow out his brains at the end of a 
bad racing season, or because he has been a “ bull” instead of a 
“ bear,” or a “ bear” instead of a “ bull,” as he is when he has 
lost his fortune at Monaco. And at the latter place, as we have 
before pointed out, he runs no risk of being cheated. There are, 
certainly, people at the tables who attempt to make a modest 
little competence by claiming winning stakes which do not belong 
to them. But their little game is soon discovered. They are 
adroitly watched by the numerous detectives who frequent the 
rooms, and ufter one or two disputes they are politely 
shown the door. Then, too, there are also the gentlemen who 
claim stakes forgotten by the lucky player; and, strange as it 
may seem, this often happens. These gentry are facetiously 
called “St. Vincent de Pauls,” because they succour the orphans ; 
but their time, like that of the men and women who openly 
wrangle over a stake, is but short, and before very long they 
share the fate of their more daring confréres. 

Amongst the public gambling-places which have had their 
hour of celebrity, but are now completely forgotten, is Saxon-les- 
Bains, in Switzerland. Saxon is situated in the Canton of Valais, 
between Brigue and St. Maurice, and is not far distant from the 
celebrated baths of Louéche, where people used to remain all day 
in the water playing at chess and other games on little — 
tables. At Saxon the gambling was confined to roulette an 
trente-et-quarante, and, when the German tables were closed, 
gamblers found it a pleasant resort for the summer months, when 
the heat was too great at Monte Carlo for them to indulge in their 
favourite pastime with any degree of comfort. Unfortunately, 
there are no waters at Saxon, so that there was positively no 
excuse, save that of gambling, for paying the place a visit. Origin- 
ally the tables were carried on in the one hotel of which Saxon 
boasts. It is asserted that in these days the woe were 
so primitive that gamblers used to walk out of their rooms in 
their dressing-gowns and slippers and have a “ flutter” before 
breakfast. 

As time went on the place prospered, and a casino was built 
and shops sprang up like mushrooms, and money-lenders abounded 
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notice the difference in the appearance of the people who visited 
Saxon and those who stayed at other places all along the line. 
At Vevey, Clarens, Montreux, and other cheap English resorts, 
ou would see the British clergyman with his large family in 
his full glory ; courageous spinsters of uncertain age laden with 
alpenstocks and prepared for any amount of climbing, and London 
bank clerks snatching a brief fortnight’s holiday. But when you 
arrived at the tiny little village of Saxon all was changed. The 
cle an and his family were replaced by a haggard gambler 
and his wife; the spinsters of uncertain age were represented by 
loudly dressed, be-rouged ladies; and the London clerk by the 
penniless adventurer who is always to be found where gambling 
is going on. In 1876 a wave of morality swept over Switzerland, 
carried away with it all public gambling ; and so Saxon is no 
more. The tables were finally closed on the 31st of December, 
and those who had not the money to leave were in a sorry plight. 
Many made frantic efforts to borrow money to have a last “shot” 
at the roulette, and to win, if possible, enough to take them to 
Monte Carlo. But there were no railway fares advanced to those 
who ‘had lost their last sou ; the tables were coming to an end, 


and with them came the end of the proprietor’s generosity. 
It was a most righteous and proper act to do away with 
Saxon-les-Bains. The place was unutterably disreputable, and 
the tables had positively no excuse for their existence. Many 
ple go to Monte Carlo on account of ill-health or delicate 
oe , and a large percentage of the visitors are not there for the 
— of gami The British matron may take her innocent 
hters to the classical concerts and not even hear the click 

of the roulette ball or the monotonous invitation of the croupier 
to the players to stake their money. But at Saxon there was 
no excuse of this sort. It was “Faites votre jeu,” or go some- 
where else; and the authorities very properly put an end to the 
“jeu,” and the atmosphere of Switzerland was purified. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


T the nee | of the week the City was disturbed by a 
rumour that the Directors of the Bank of England would, 

on Thursday, raise their rate of discount to 7 per cent. The 
rumour was very improbable. The trouble is at present that the 
Bank of England holds too little gold, and yet many foreign 
countries desire to take from it some of that little. If the 6 per 
cent, rate were made effective—if, that is, the rate in the outside 
market were the same as that of the Bank—there is little doubt 
that, not only would the foreign demand for gold be stopped, but 
the metal would be attracted to this country in large amounts. 
But if the 6 per cent. rate is not made effective, probably gold will 
continue to go, and it would ulso probably continue to go even if 
the rate were raised to 7, and still were not made effective. 
Undoubtedly the position is very critical. Trade is being unduly 
upon, business in every direction is discouraged, and 
hension is excited. So much so was this the case that the 
irectors of the Bank of France offered to lend the Bank of 
land a couple of millions. Very properly the offer was 
declined. A loan would make matters worse; for it would 
by-and-bye have to be repaid, and, therefore, would not per- 
manently strengthen the Bank, while in the meantime it 
would encourage a continuance of the speculation for the fall 
in money, a speculation that has already been carried much 
too far. The proper course would be for the Bank of England 
either to borrow in the outside market the surplus supply, 
so as to make money there scarce and dear, or, if it is un- 
willing to incur the cost of this, then to invite the six great 
banks to co-operate with it to the extent of pledging them- 
selves not to lend for a certain time below a certain rate. It 
is not very easy to ascertain from the Bank Return, issued on 
Thursday, whether the Bank has, in fact, been borrowing. In 
the market it is believed to have borrowed a considerable 
amount; but as the Government, during the week ended 
Wednesday night, borrowed a very large sum for the purpose 
of paying the interest on the debt, there is an increase in the 
amount of Consols held by the Bank of nearly 2} millions. 
Whether this means that the Government borrowed only 24 
millions or that the Government borrowed considerably more, and 
the Bank pledged Consols in the outside market also to a con- 
siderable amount, for the purpose of lessening the supply of money 
in the market, is of course impossible to say. At all events, on 
Wednesday the market became somewhat firmer. The supply 


their loans to the discount-houses and bill-brokers. Unfortunately, 
the rate of discount has not advanced very much. The quotation 
18 4§ to 43 per cent., but bills are being discounted under those 
quotations. During the week very little gold, nevertheless, has 

taken, but how soon withdrawals may begin again is un- 
certain. Unless the value of money here is considerably raised, 
it is almost certain that gold will be taken. There have been 


Ayres to-day ; but the rumours have been contradicted. It is 
also said that one of the greatest financial houses in the City was 
ordered to send half a million, and refused to do so, at the same 
time using its influence with the Argentine Government to pre- 


Yent such orders being given elsewhere. Meantime Thursday's 
Bank of England Return shows that the Bank is in a slightly 


slight ; but that there is any improvement at all encourages the 
City, and it is now hoped that the great banks will co-operate 
with the Bank of England in keeping up rates. 

The collection of the revenue, which is going on at a rapid rate 

now, will of itself tend to give the Bank of England control over 
the outside market. At first sight Thursday's Bank of England 
Return seems to show that the revenue is coming in now on an 
unusually large scale. The interest on the National Debt amounts 
to about 19 millions a year, and, being paid quarterly now, the 
quarterly distribution, which took place on Tuesday, would 
amount to about 4? millions. But, if we may judge from 
Thursday's Bank Return, the Government borrowed from the 
Bank only about 2} millions. It, therefore, paid about 2 millions 
out of its own account at the Bank; and yet, after paying so 
large a sum, there is an increase in the Government eposits of 
over 181,000/. It would seem, therefore, that the collection from 
Thursday morning to Wednesday night must have amounted toabout 
2 millions at least. But then arises the doubt referred to above, 
whether the Bank of England may not have pledged Consols 
with other great banks for the pu of lessening the supply of 
ven aa the outside market. If it did, the Government may 
have borrowed very much more than 2} millions. At all events, 
it is certain that the revenue is coming in very well. The Board 
of Trade Returns, which came out on Wednesday and are noticed 
fully in another column, show a large increase in the home con- 
sumption of wine, spirits, tobacco, and tea, both for the month of 
December and for the year. The increase in the consumption of 
spirits is 549,000 proof gallons; in the consumption of wine, 
658,000 gallons; and in the consumption of tobacco, 1,623,000 lbs. 
The Indian demand for silver continues very strong, and the 
price has advanced once more to 443d. per oz. The demand is 
almost entirely for India; and it is evidence of the strength of 
that demand that, although disappointment with Mr. Windom’s 
plan has increased the exports from America, yet the price is 
now nearly as high as it was during the speculation before that 
plan was known. This is the most active period of the Indian 
export trade. The value of money always advances, both in 
Bombay and Bengal; and this year, as trade is ag wee 
good, there is, of course, a very strong demand. On Thursday 
the Bank of Bengal raised its rate from 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
the rate having been for four weeks 6 per cent. The Bank of 
Bombay, which raised its rate from 6 to 7 per cent. on the last 
day of the old year, on Thursday advanced its rate also to 8 per 
cent. Asa matter of course, the value of money being so high 
in India, there is an ag strong demand for remittances 
in London. The Indian banks are all eager to obtain means of 
lending and discounting more freely in India. Therefore, they 
have been buying silver eagerly and at —e, prices, silver, it 
will be recollected, being the legal tender in India. And they 
have also been buying largely the Bills and Telegraphic Transfers 
of the India Council. These Bills and Transfers are really 
orders upon the Indian Presidency Treasuries to pay the pur- 
chasers specified sums of money on presentation. The Telegraphic 
Transfers, of course, become payable the next day, while the 
bills have to be sent by post. 
The stringency in the money market has for the time being 
stopped speculative business on the Stock Exchange. As every- 
y fears that he may not be able to obtain the loans he may 
require, he is, of course, deterred from purchasing on borrowed 
money. By-and-bye, no doubt, investment business will in- 
crease. The payment of the interest on the National Debt, 
and the payment of other interests and dividends, all of which 
amount to such immense sums during the month of Jan , will 
give investors the means of investing upon a considerable 
scale; but even that business is not very large for the moment. 
The bringing out of new loans and Companies is also stopped. 
With an actual Bank rate of 6 per cent., and a possible 7 per cent. 
rate, there is little likelihood of inducing the public to subscribe 
to any new ventures. Even trade, it is to be feared} will suffer 
if the stringency continue long. The only incident worth noting 
in the Stock Exchange is the fall in the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company's securities, owing to a rumour that the interest 
on the First Income Bonds nominally § per cent. will not be 
paid. The bonds were brought out here only a couple of years 
ago at 85, and as the Company had been reorganized by a syn- 
dicate of the greatest bankers in the United States, the public 
were assured that the full interest on the First Income Bonds, at 
all events, would be paid. Fierce attacks have been made upon 
President Corbin, whether justified or not; but it seems clear 
that the interest has not been earned, 


THE THEATRES. 


R. BURNAND'S work is always welcome, and not least 
4¥ welcome when it takes the form of travesty. In his hands 
alone, among living dramatic authors, does the “sacred lamp of 
burlesque” burn with brightness, and were it not for him true 
burlesque would be, for the moment at least, dead. It is useless 
to raise the voice of lamentation over the matter—that has been 
done both here and elsewhere. The fact remains that a certain 
section of theatregoers, with a want of taste which must always - 
be surprising, like the dreary conglomeration of inconsequent 
mnislonell rubbish which burlesques nothing, but has of late 
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a better period. There is, therefore, no more to be said. Since 
the production, some years ago, of Robbing Roy (which, although 
less famous than several of the author’s earlier works, is one of the 
best burlesques that have ever been written) Mr. Burnand has, in 
this line, confined himself to travesty pure and simple. He has bur- 
lesqued almost every successful or notorious play (that was in any 
way susceptible of travesty) which has appeared in London since 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft brought out the English version of M. 
Sardou’s Dora at the Prince of Wales’s twelve years ago. Some 
of his greatest successes in this line have been scored when 
travestying pieces in which Mrs. Bernard Beere has played the 
leading part. Azry Annie is probably still fresh in the memory 
of many who went to the Royalty Theatre on Thursday antici- 
pating a similar triumph, This was, in the nature of things, im- 
possible ; because, to quote a couplet of Mr. Burnand’s— 
unless 
A drama is a genuine success, 
There would be in burlesquing it no use. 

Now Ariane, with all its faults, was a better play than is the 
English version of Za Tosca, which, indeed, approaches perilously 
near the border-line of burlesque at times. Mr. Burnand has 
shown, however, that Za Tosca was worth burlesquing, and 
when the Royalty, company manage to play his piece a little 
more briskly, they will no doubt make it agenuine success. At 
present it is too long; and, inasmuch as none of the company, 
with the exception of Miss Ayrtoun, can speak their lines pro- 
perly, it depends too much on its very humorous and also very 
witty dialogue. There is too little incident for a piece of such 
length, and what there is is not, as a rule, made humorous by 
the actors; moreover, the music and songs (save the chorus of the 
spies) lend no aid whatever in making the performance go. These 
defects were in some measure concealed, or rather glossed over, 
by the admirable mimicry and humour of Miss Ayrtoun’s acting, 
which were quite irresistible. In reproducing the lighter mo- 
ments, which are also the weaker moments, of Mrs. Bernard 
Beere’s clever impersonation she fairly brought down the house. 
Her mimicry was full of that unexpected quality which is essential 
to true travesty. The scene at the beginning of the third act, 
where La Tosca kneels at Cavaradossi’s knees and playfully re- 
fuses to allow him to kiss her, was perhaps Miss Ayrtoun’s 
happiest effort of imitation in a performance conceived through- 
out in a most felicitous spirit. Mr. Arthur Roberts as Scarpia 
was disappointing; he was, of course, amusing enough, and his 
make-up wasadmirable ; but he had caught nothing of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s manner beyond a few obvious tricks, such as that of put- 
ting his handsinhis pockets. Forthe rest, Miss Agnes Delaportemade 
opto f attempts as Count Cameradossi, the Socialist artist ; 

iss Liddon, as the Queen of Naples, failed dismally where some 
success might have been reasonably expected. The author, who 
shows from his lines a wonderfully keen appreciation of Miss 
Rose Leclereq’s peculiarities, gave her every opportunity. A 
word of praise must be given tothe spies of Scarpia, who justified 
their excellent make-up by a highly humorous demeanour which 
was well sustained. 

There are certain other matters which the manager of the 
Royalty had better attend to without delay. An attempt should 
be made to introduce some kind of ventilation to the building. 
The system under which the attendants levy excessive toll 
from visitors to the theatre should be done away with. The 
accommodation in the stalls is, perhaps, necessarily scanty; but 
when well-disposed persons are willing, at great inconvenience 
and possible danger, to mitigate the evils of this defect by leaving 
their coats and umbrellas in the charge of a servant of the 
theatre, it is monstrous that they should be highly taxed for their 
well-doing. 

La Tosca still runs at the Garrick. The torture-scene at the 
Villa Cavaradossi in the third act seems, if possible, less convincing 
and more hgrrible than when the play first appeared in English 
dress. Time only increases our wonder that Mr. Hare, whose 
management, both at the old Court Theatre and afterwards 
at the St. James’s, was specially distinguished for discretion 
and good taste, should be responsible for the most serious breach 
of the Horatian maxim which has appeared on the English 
stage within our recollection. The circumstance that the scene 
as played at the Porte St.-Martin was more realistically horrible 
only aggravates the offence of its production here. It was 
most unlucky that M. Sardou should succumb to the wave 
of Zolaism which seems in a fair way to engulf French art; 
but, inasmuch as decency is perhaps, after all, a matter of con- 
vention, that is the affair of the Paris public and the powers 
who control such matters there. A widely different feeling 
happily prevails in England, and it is intolerable that this feeling 
should be violated by a reproduction of horrors simply because 
they happened to suit the convenience of a London manager. 
We have said that the scene has been somewhat toned down 
in the English performance; but Mr. Waller’s obviously 
sham screams during the torture only import a farcical element 
into the scene which renders it more ghastly. It is very curious 
that a conscience so dulled to a sense of decency as to permit 
such a performance should at the same time be so very tender 
about the public morals and susceptibilities in another respect. 
We refer, of course, to the alteration in the English version of 
the piece which insists that the relations between Cavaradossi 
and La Tosca are those of husband and wife. In spite of their 
undoubted skill, the adaptors have been unable to remove the 
absurdity which this arrangement lends to the first three acts. 


It seems to us that, in treating a subject dramatically, it is 
essential, if the play is to be effective, that the audience and 
the characters in the piece (apart, of course, from the villain) 
should be supposed to feel alike on all moral questions. In 
the present case the opposite assumption is made, with the 
result that a climax of absurdity is reached in the third 
act, when, during the torture-scene, La Tosca reveals the secret 
of her marriage to Scarpia; whereon the latter exclaims, “ Ah! 
that explains everything,” or words to that effect. It does 
nothing of the kind; it leaves the explanation—if explanation 
were needed, which it is not—of her loyalty to Cavaradossi 
exactly where it was before. In regard to the acting of per- 
formers at the Garrick, we were glad to have an opportunity of 
admiring the heroic struggles of Mrs. Bernard Beere with an un- 
pleasing, and in some respects unsuitable, part. Mr. Forbes 

bertson, too, has never done anything so well as ia, which 
he plays very finely and with very few mistakes. It is, indeed, 
pitiable that so much talent and care should have been expended 
on a piece which, even in the original, is poor stuff, and had 
better have been left alone. 

At the Lyceum the Dead Heart continues to justify Mr. Henry 
Irving’s nice judgment as to plays which are likely to excite 
widespread interest in dramatic circles and attract audiences 
accustomed to performances presented with a perfection and com- 
pleteness unfortunately rare and almost unrivalled. Mr. Irving’s 
acting preserves all the power and freshness which characterized 
his playing when the piece was first produced. This “ con- 
servation of energy ”—if it be permissible to employ the term 
in speaking of a dramatic performance—is especially remark- 
able in the Bastille scene, at the beginning of the first 
act, where Mr. Irving exhibits an unprecedented command 
of facial expression. We use the term “ unprecedented ” advisedly, 
with his presentment of Mathias, Richard III., Dubose, Lesurques, 
and the Corsican Brothers still vividly impressed on our memory ; 
for we believe that, whatever may be the inherent defects of the 
play when looked at from the point of view of the modern play- 
goer, Mr. Irving has rarely been fitted with a part which afforded 
him more scope for the display of his peculiar genius. This re- 
mark also applies to Mr. Bancroft, who has never (save as Triplet 
in Masks and Faces) played a pathetic situation to so great ad- 
vantage. From the moment of, the Abbé Latour’s arrest his act- 
ing is of the highest order, and reveals a power which may well 
have surprised Mr. Bancroft’s warmest admirers. His playing 
throughout the part, however, shows a marked improvement u 
his performance during the early nights of the “run.” Miss Ellen 
Terry remains, of course, as delightful as ever. 


RONCONI. 


ee, or even five-and-thirty, years ago a host of opera- 

goers, and, indeed, all lovers of lyric and dramatic art, on 
either side of the Atlantic, would have heard of the death of 
Giorgio Ronconi with something like consternation ; many of 
them with a sense of pain, as at some irreparable personal loss. 
Now when, in the corner of an obituary column, the decease of 
an aged professor of the Conservatoire of Madrid who had once 
been known as a singer of renown is recorded, and it is mentioned 
that he died very poor and in obscurity, there are few for whom 
the name has any meaning or the misfortunes of the old professor 
any claim but that of all human vicissitudes upon their com- 
passion. And of those who remember him at the height of his 
celebrity, how few will not have been taken by surprise at the 
announcement that a few days since Ronconi was still among the 
living? So utterly had he disappeared beneath the horizon—the near 
and narrow horizon—of this transitory world. So sadly had he sur- 
vived fame, fortune, friends, and admirers. Nevertheless, it is 
neither too much to say, nor too late to affirm, that in Giorgio 
Ronconi one of the greatest dramatic singers of all time, and 
perhaps the greatest actor of his own time, has ed silently 
and peaceably away. As a singer he was nothing if not dramatic, 
for he was afflicted with what one of his candid friends once 
described as “a dog’s voice”; the voice, if you will, of a very 
noble breed of those friends of man, who are apt to be 
most valued by those who know mankind best, but for a 
singer who was at his best in Mozart’s and Rossini’s operas, 
and who actually vocalized, it was a most harsh, hoarse, 
dissonant, uncertain, and cruelly capricious organ, such as 
all the masterly musical art and science of its r could 
seldom, and never perfectly, control. But, as a dramatic singer, 
Ronconi had few in his generation who equalled and none who 
surpassed him; and by dramatic singer we mean one who con- 
veyed to his audience through the medium of vocal sound a 
sympathetic sense of intensely tragic emotion or of extravagantly 
humorous drollery. 

But, as actor, Ronconi was simply an incomparable master of 
all the secrets and all the resources of his art; by instinct, by 
temperament, by natural genius, and patient study, a consum- 
mate master, and one who neither on the lyric nor on any 
other stage has left any successor to eclipse his memory among 
those who can recall his performances in Lwucrezia Borgia, 
in the Due Foscari, in Maria di Rohan, in the Flauto 
Magico, in the Barbiere. Versatile as Garrick, terrible and 
pathetic as Kean, romantic and audacious as the great Frédérick, 
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farcical as Liston, he touched all chords and played on all 

ings with a d that never forgot its cunning, and knew 
how to shake his audiences with pity, terror, laughter, at his 
will, Never was an actor more richly endowed with 
such magnetic power of holding an audience in his grasp, of 
aang Som eel his presence on the stage. Like many 
other ous actors, Ronconi was short in stature, and slight 
in figure, but wiry and compact; on the whole, perhaps er 
insignificant in appearance, but for the nervous energy of his 
expression, the force of character and restless humour that shone 
out of his eyes, and the not unkindly mockery that played about 
his lips. is bearing, gestures, gait, and step, in his tragic 
impersonations; his sinister and fatal look as the Borgia, 
his affecting dignity as the of Venice, his dreadful 

ief and irony as Rigoletto, were as magnificently impressive 
as his Figaro and his Papageno were irresistible. No actor has 
more completely justified Diderot's Paradox than Ronconi, and 
one can fancy how he would have laughed at the ingenuous critic 
who wanted to know whether eminent tragedians felt all the 
emotions they represented. It remains to be said that even as a 
singer he hed a virtue rare enough among the vocalists of a later 
generation. Instead of having a fine voice and not knowing how 
to use it, he had an almost impossible voice and knew how to sing 
effectively. 


THE ASKINGS OF ASQUITH. 


[Addressing the Leeds Junior Liberal Association on Monday night, 
Mr. Asquith, M.P., said that he was not going into the details of the Home 
Rule settlement ; he had repeatedly expressed the opinion, which he now 
expressed again, that the leaders of the Liberal party would be acting 
wisely and justly if they were to take the country a little more into their 
confidence in this matter. ] 


any oe O Liberal Chief! to the rash declaration of 
-t. 

Hear what he said to the sage Junior Caucus of Leeds ! 
What do you think of his “cheek” in taking his leader to task 


with 
Such an assured and pronounced statement of Liberal needs ? 


You, Mr. Gl-dst-ne, forsooth, would be “acting justly and 
wisel 
Did you your followers more into your confidence take ; 
Were you to tell them at once, and, as nearly as may be, precisely, 
What, when about Home Rule misty orations they maky— 


What, when they echo your words, and, with timid and tentative 
gleaning. 
Strive to collect here and there shucks of ambiguous phrase, 
~~ can with safety regard as the highly respectable meaning 
hich to yourself your own Abracadabra conveys. 


“ Otherwise” (so he protests) “in vain shall we win the election ; 
Vain will a victory prove gained on a formula vague, 

Sure to provoke heneher another and graver defection ; 
Sure to beget once more mutiny’s mischievous plague. 


“ Sure to create and to fill an Adullamite Cave of seceders, 
Crying, ‘ *I'was other than this we were sent here to maintain.’ 
Wherefore, when we support Home Rule, UO grandest of leaders ! 
What we should thik that we mean kindly vouchsafe to 
explain.” 


Arrogant ! These were the words over-confident Asq-th emitted ; 
These were the counsels he urged; these the monitions he gave, 
Better adapted to those he has fear of, aptlier fitted 
Surely to those even now ready to enter a Cave. 


Arrogant! So may we see and with such a pretence of 
instruction, 
So and with such conceit, self-satisfaction the same, 
Youth's temerarious fingers apply—for the purpose of suction— 
Eggs to the scarce unskilled lips of the elderly dame. 


Infantile! Not to have seen in electoral mystification 
Part of a well-laid scheme, shrewdly imagined and planned, 
Purposeful method of treating a most involved situation 
Needing thy dexterous touch, Old Parliamentary hand ! 


“ren & te cry of Home Rule be a somewhat dubious watch- 
word ? 

What if the followers doubt, so that the leader be free ? 
No unambiguous term is a quite convenient catchword ; 

Best does it serve where none know what its meaning may be. 


Nor does the fear of a Cave, it is plain, unduly alarm him— 
Capable statecraft scorns such apprehensions as these ; 
with the power of the State let a trusty majority arm him, 
Home Rule then shall be just what that majority please. 


REVIEWS. 


COLLECTED PAPERS OF HENRY BRADSHAW.* 


F few men in our two older Universities can it be said that 
they were capable of forming a “ school,” of gathering round 
them a band of one ob students who advanced knowledge by 
concerted action under their master, aiming rather at original 
and durable results than at the passing triumphs of the examina- 
tion-room. Such a power of utilizing and concentrating the 
efforts of others implies, not only pre-eminence in the special line 
selected, but also force and attractiveness of personal character 
and a magnetic sympathy with fellow-workers. But to Henry 
Bradshaw, the late Librarian of the Cambridge University 
Library, it was certainly given to be one of these leaders of men. 
He cannot be gauged by the results he himself produced, for he 
wrote extremely little, and that little with great reluctance. Nor 
can his influence be measured by his fame, for he was not widely 
known. But the devotion he excited in those who knew him 
well, the fruitful effect of his literary friendships, and the ad- 
vances made in his favourite study by the hands of his disciples, 
sufficiently show that his biographer has not in any way exagge- 
rated his position in the literary world. 

The permanent element in his work was undoubtedly his 
method, which he especially elaborated in the field of early 
printed books. His chief contribution, in fact, to bibliography 
was the introduction of the laws of natural science into the study 
of books. He watched a volume which interested him, as Darwin 
ananimal, He thoroughly acquainted himself with it within 
and without, marked its peculiarities, and literally lived with it, 
until his intense appreciation of its character and surroundi 
acted with mesmeric effect, and the books became to him like the 
Alps to Mr. Ruskin—“ at first so silent, then, as we keep quiet 
before them, muttering and whispering to us garrulously in 
broken and dreaming fits, as it were, of their childhood.” He 
recognized the type ofa volume, placed it among its fellows from 
the same printing press, observed whether the fount had been 
extended or diminished, noted the technical habits of the com- 

sitors, and even from the materials of the binding would tell 

is astonished friend much of the contents of the combined 

rinting office and binding-room in which the book was produced. 

here are abundant traces in Mr. Prothero’s Memoir of Bradshaw 
of the hold which natural science had taken on him, and the 
mental discipline and literary habits which he formed on its lines 
at last gave him what seemed to others a power of divination. It is 
surprising to find this mastery of method, with its fascinating and 
exhilarating successes, combined with an almost insuperable aver- 
sion to work. He felt this keenly himself:—“It has been my 
curse, he says, all through life that I want the power, or gift, or 
whatever you like to call it, of finishing what I work at” 
(Memoir, p. 248). It was, no doubt, chiefly a constitutional 
defect, which influenced the quantity only, and not the quality, 
of his labours. But partly, also, it was the result of extreme 
fastidiousness, which could not bear to submit to public criticism 
anything which was not capable of scientific proof, or did not 
satisfy the highest standard of excellence. A lovable mixture he 
presented of open sympathy and warm-heartedness, with a 
modesty and reserve which might seem to thwart his very friend- 
liness, of constitutional inactivity with a glowing fervour when 
fairly set down to some congenial task, 


Kuvds Aaxaivns &s tis Baors, 


and of the clearest conceptions of the conditions of order and pro- 
gress, with a pardonable weakness for informality and freedom 
from restraint. It is said that he divided his daily correspondence 
as it arrived into two eee which required an immediate 
answer, and that which could wait. The former was attended 
to; the latter—unless it had some peculiar claim—never; such 
letters, he said, tended to answer themselves. On one occasion a 
correspondent telegraphed to him about a liturgical matter which 
admitted of a concise and almost monosyllabic answer, and pre- 
— the reply, chuckling, no doubt, at the ruse by which he was 
orcing Bradshaw's hand. Not at all; the answer came “ Will 
write to-morrow”; but the message, having been thus safely 
transferred to the category of ordinary correspondence, was 
answered, as the Greeks politely put it, “at leisure.” Here we 
see method and .informality, humour and delicately-expressed 
resentment, in delightful combination; but it must be added that 
unkindness or real discourtesy was utterly alien to his c ter. 
When Bradshaw died, in February 1886, it was felt that every 
effort should be made to perpetuate, not only the characteristics 
of his life, but, above all, the literary method which he taught. 
The Memoir of him which was published last year has, therefore, 
been appropriately followed by the companion volume of Collected 
Papers, which now lies before us. It is edited with scrupulous 
care and fidelity, and with a certain self-effacement which is not 
a common mark of modern editors, by Bradshaw's personal friend 
and pupil, his successor, after an interval, in the charge of the Uni- 
versity Library, Mr. F. J. H. Jenkinson, who, besides more obvious 
work, has bestowed t care on the preparation of the facsimiles, 
which represent the blurred and half-effaced lines of some of the 
original documents with admirable closeness. Out of the twenty- 


Papers of Henry Bradshaw, late Paty Librarian. 


* Collected 
Edited for the Syndics of the University Press. With Plates. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1889. 
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five pieces here printed, eight are the Memoranda so well known 
to bibliographers, both from the rarity of them as a set (espe- 
cially when accompanied by all the illustrations), but more from 
the thoroughness and learning they exhibit and the sure and 
steady hand with which points, hitherto obscure, are handled. 
The two of more general interest are the “Skeleton of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales,” in which the separate tales and the tags by 
which they are loosely connected are precisely distinguished, and 
the brief “History of the University Library” at Cambridge. 
Thovgh Bradshaw is fair and unbiased, almost to judicial cold- 
ness, In his account, it is impossible to read his complaints of the 
meagreness of the records and of the “unlimited pillage ” which 
has taken place in the past history of that great Library without 
deep a In the Memorandum containing the Address to the 
members of the Library Association of the United Kingdom in 
1882 occurs the well-known saying—which well describes the 
leading feature of Bradshaw’s work as an administrator—that the 
primary duty of a librarian is to save the time, in the widest 
sense, of those who use the Library. “It will consist,” he says, 
“in procuring the right books, in procuring them and making 
them ready with as little delay as possible, in having them well 
and rationally catalogued, and easily to be found in their places.” 
No better advice could be given hun is contained in these few 
words. The other Memoranda are more purely bibliographical. 
But one may be selected as an example of an extraordinary 
— of evoking latent facts from unpromising material. Four 

ves of Caxton’s Fifteen Oces and other Prayers, part of a 
binding belonging to the Baptist College Library at Bristol, 
were exhibited at the Caxton celebration at London in 1877, 
but at its close were accidentally returned, not to Bristol, but 
to Cambridge. They fell into Bradshaw's hands, and under 
his practised eye were made to disclose a whole series of facts 
about their genesis. He proved from them that not even a 
whole quire of sixteen pages was set up in type at once; but 
that for a second half the identical type and woodcuts were 
used which had already done duty for the first. He proved that 
one side only of the half quire was printed at one time, and that 
the Bristol fragment owed its preservation to the fact that the 
sheet had been accidentally turned round when one side had 
been printed before the other side was put under the press—a 
circumstance to which we probably also owe the existence of the 
ovly copy of the editio princeps of the Epistle of St. Barnabas in 
Greek. In both cases a faulty sheet was thrown aside and 
treated as waste. Further than this, Bradshaw noticed a “ set 
off” on both sides of the Bristol sheet—that is to say, traces of 
the pressure of some other printed paper while the latter was 
still damp from the press, and the length and number of the lines 
so set off, with the occurrence of red ink, left little doubt in his 
mind that they were from a Primer, of which one fragment alone 
is known to exist. From this he inferred that the Primer and 
the Oes were passing through the press at the same time. Lastly, 
the binding from which the fragment came was that of a book 
printed by Caxton, probably in 1490, so tha’ Mr. Blades’s inde- 
pendent conclusion that the type of the fragment belonged to about 
1490-91 was confirmed. One other Memorandum deserves espe- 
cial notice, Bradshaw’s letter to Dr. Wasserschleben, of Giessen, 
on the Collectio Canonum Hibernensis. The quest of early Celtic, 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish MSS. and glosses is perhaps the one 
line of his special work which is at the present moment most 
actively and successfully carried on. The start and impulse given 
to this study by Bradshaw can only be appreciated by one who 
reads the Memorandum and Appendix to this volume. It is just 
where all was vague and uncertain that the firmness of the 
master’s touch is most astonishing. How on @ priori grounds he 
expected to find a particular kind of MS. with glosses at Orleans, 
and actually found it, is told inthe Memoir (p. 239); but asimilar 
verification of a composite set of probable inferences at Chartres 
and Orleans will be found narrated with much modesty at p. 482 
of the present work. Of the other pieces, fourteen are communi- 
cations made to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, including, 
besides what is specially connected with early printing, papers on 
the long-lost Waldensian Manuscripts, on two hitherto unknown 
poems by John Barbour, author of the Brus, and on the Epis- 
copal visitation of the Archdeaconry of Ely, in 1685. The two 
remaining pieces are a note contributed to the first number of the 
Bibliographer on Godfried van den Haghen, the publisher of Tindale’s 
New Testament in 1534-35, which is as clear and simple an example 
of his scientific method as can be found; and his last literary 
work, finished only eleven days before his death, Notes on a 
list of books sold at Oxford in 1520. The only omission which 
we are disposed to regret is the absence of the Introduction to 
Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes’s reprint of Bullock’s Oratio, in 
which Bradshaw determines with absolute accuracy and sim- 
plicity the successive dates of the interesting Cunicilee books of 
1520-21. But enough has perhaps been said to show that no one 
who has to deal with the bibliographical side of literature, and 
who has regard to the processes by which advances in knowledge 
are made, can afford to dispense with the Collected Papers. In 
these days of dilettante and half-hearted effort there is no more 
salutary stimulus for the literary worker than the contemplation 
of Bradshaw’s character and method, as they may be traced here 
and in the Memoir to which we have more than once referred. 
It is singular that his friends should bav» considered that there 
was no better object on which to expend the sums collected for 
the memorial of a man like this than—a bust ! 


NOVELS.* 


HE troubles of Mr. Blackmore’s heroines are seldom quite 
like those of the common run of interesting young ladies in 
modern fiction, but partake rather of the nature loads incidents 
as were wont to befall afflicted damsels in tales of chivalry and 
old romaunt. And so it isin Kit and Kitty, though, to be sure, 
here the adventures indeed are those of Kitty, but the trouble is 
mostly Kit’s. The plot centres in the mysterious disappearance 
of Kitty from the arms of her fond bridegroom; and though it 
has its disadvantages that the reader is allowed to see the anxiety 
and mental anguish of Kit only, yet, on the whole, this arrange- 
ment of the story must be imputed to the author for righteous- 
ness, in an artistic view, inasmuch as by keeping his readers as 
ignorant as Kit himself of the true state of the case, he allows 
and induces us to imagine possibilities of horror beyond the 
reality. This lends an interest toa story in itself less robust than 
some of its predecessors. Of the characters perhaps it may be said, 
with as much truth as usually lies in an epigram, that the best 
drawn are not new, and those that are new are ill drawn. The hero, 
heroine, and Uncle Corny bring up reminiscences of earlier friends ; 
while Monica Fairthorne and the Honourable Donovan Bulwrag 
(commonly known in racing and other circles as “ Downy”), to 
say nothing of the remarkable addition to the dramatis persone 
that turns up in the last few chapters, are distinctly overdrawn 
characters. We decline to believe in the existence among and 
toleration by civilized society of such an unmitigated devil as the 
Honourable Downy. The incidents, too, require the glamour of 
unfamiliar surroundings; their unreality is too glaring in a 
setting so prosaic as the market-gardens of West Middlesex to- 
day. But, in spite of these artistic defects, as we consider them, 
the book is a good and (even if a little prosy at times) a readable 
one, and one that no reader will put down without finishing, 
though his consuming ardour to reach the dénouement may 
justify a busy person in a little judicious skipping. 

In Allan's Wife Mr. Rider Haggard returns upon his “ trek,” 
and gives us an episode in the life of Allan Quatermain ; for with 
Mr. Haggard’s hero, marriage, like the other strange adventures 
of his career, occurred episodically only. The South African 
Ulysses finds his fate in the person of a youre lady whose life he 
had saved when she was a little girl, and her dress caught fire at 
some Christmas festivities—a brand plucked from the burning, 
therefore, by his own right hand. And he finds her living in 
white marble huts, of the Zulu beehive pattern much magnified, 
on an elevated plateau “somewhere” between the Transvaal and 
the Equator—living alone with her aged father, who had fled 
thither from a world that used him ill. The adventures open 
with a vivid description of a kind of ordeal by lightning, in 
which rival aspirants to chieftainship bring up battalions of 
thunder and lightning against each other in a way suggestive of 
the less successful efforts of the priests of Baal on a memorable 
occasion. Needless to speak of the blood-letting and hairbreadth 
escapes recounted ; and perhaps a whole herd of elephant stuck in a 
bog is an occurrence too commonplace to merit special notice when 
occurring on Mr. Haggard’s veldt. African magic (or mesmerism, 
as the author suggests) enables its professors to transport them- 
selves corporeally or psychically just as easily as esoteric Buddhists 
who enjoy the superior advantage of possessing astral bodies. 
But the weird and uncanny reaches its highest flights in a mar- 
vellous Baboon-woman, who was equally at home conversing 
with Englishmen in English or with baboons in baboonese. 
What this strange being did, and why she did it, must not be 
told here. The story will interest readers not satiated with the 
stronger meat of some of its forerunners, The volume is made 
up with three short stories already separately published. 

Doctor Greystone is, as the title-page providently informs the 
possible reader, a story in one volume. It is about a man who, 
as a young doctor, “had fought his way successfully to the fore- 
most ranks” and a large practice, and had even “ been offered at 
no distant period the reversion of the post of house surgeon in one 
of the great hospitals.” When studying in Paris he married, 
without sufficient provocation, a young person with a “creamy 
skin,” due to a latent weakness of the heart. She dies under 
circumstances which lay him open to suspicion. The rest follows 
as a matter of course. Naturally, when settled in England he is 
too insouciant to correct the mistake people made in calling him 
“Mr. Stone”; and when suspicions are beginning to follow him 
here, he takes on himself the additional opprobrium of having 
accidentally shot a youth who committed suicide on account of a 
trifling tiff with his father—Ruth's father also—a ponderous 
baronet adaicted to “metaphysics and transcendental medicine.” 
These tastes betray him into addressing Dr. Greystone as “ no mere 
dabbler in the Hypocratic art”; an art hitherto concealed from 
us, and no doubt transcendental beyond the dreams of such 


* Kit und Kitty. By R. D. Blackmore. 3 vols. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 18go. 

Allan's Wife. By H. Rider Haggard. 1 vol. London: Spencer Blackett. 
1889. 
Vector Greystone. By Madame Van de Velde. x vol. London: 
Trischier & Co. 

Redeemed in Blood. By Lady Florence Dixie. 3 vols. London: Henry 
& Co. 1889. 

Duncan Moray. By Sophie F.F. Veitch. 2 vols. London and Paisley : 
Gardner. 1890. 

The Locket. By M. A. M. Hoppus (Mrs. Alfred Marks). 2 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1889. 
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r empirics as oe for example. But enough. Dr. 
Bre stone marries Ruth. 

If the author of Redeemed in Blood must plead guilty to having 
written a novel in three volumes, she may urge in extenuation 
that they are “only little ones.” Still, two would have been 
better, and one better again; perhaps it would be too unkind to 

further, and suggest that none would have been best of all. 
The main plot is of a highly sensational nature, and it is deve- 
loped in a series of wild incidents, varied, not relieved, by long 
stretches of unqualified padding. A second set of characters 
wholly unconnected with the story fill at least a third of the book 
with sayings and doings altogether incapable of interesting any 
human being. Lady Hause Dixie, moreover, takes occasion to 
expound at unconscionable length her views on the bringing up 
of women on an equality with men, the recital whereof, however, 
did not bore, but rather seemed to interest, the Prince of the 
Blood who was made the recipient of it all. ‘The incidents of the 
story are, to put it plainly, a tissue of childish improbabilities. 
A strange woman, presenting herself at the town mansion of a 
nobleman, is incontinently shown up to the young daughter of 
the house, and cuts her face open with a a leduster; the 
same woman travels all about South America in man’s clothes, 
in pursuance of what is called, presumably for the sake of addi- 
tional emphasis, her “purpose foul”; all the people run up 
against each other anywhere and everywhere up and down 
Patagonia, and so on, and so forth. The author always makes 
her people say “I and you” rather than use the more accustomed 
order, and she shows an undue preference for such grammatical 
forms as “ for I and Garva” where the objective case would be 
more commonly chosen. 

Duncan Moray is a strong story, well told. People who have 
an aversion to reading a book with a good deal of dialogue in the 
Scotch tongue—and such persons are not few, nor is it for us to 
say that their aversion is unnatural—it is only fair to warn off at 
once. But to those for whom the on. A of Scott has no 
terrors, we can conscientiously recommend this as a book both 
well written and interesting. The hero ts heroic, and so is the 
heroine. The latter, Isabel Elliott by name, is a portrait drawn 
in firm bold lines of a clear-cut character, full of strength and 
individuality. The minor characters are fairly well done, but it 
cannot be said that more than one or two of them stand out from 
the canvas in a way to give them a claim to being anything 
more than ordinary typical figures. In the manipulation of these 
subsidiary personages there appears what is perhaps the principal 
blemish to be found in the author's work in the exposition of 
society as it is. The way in which the neighbouring county 
people talk to Miss Elliott when she first comes among them 
reminds one of nothing short of the Palace of Truth. They 
all begin to tell her immediately, with a prefatory “To 
be quite frank with you,” what they each think of her, 
and what others think of her, and how she ought to be- 
have herself, and so forth, in a way diametrically opposed to 
the habits of such people in real life, and such as would, 
if adopted there, make social intercourse considerably more 
primitive, to say the least. But, to make up for this, it is only 
tuir to say that the motives and foibles and human weaknesses of 
the same people are delineated with a touch displaying no in- 
considerable insight into character. We shall not attempt any 
recapitulation ofthe plot. The interest is well sustained through- 
out, and the secret well kept, though sufficient indications are 
= to induce the reader to want to know more. It is a good 


Two fair girls in a picturesque setting on the island of 
Guernsey, who talk exclusively of love and lovers; an utterly 
selfish, cynical, unprincipled, passionate young man with Italian 
blood in his veins, who displays a brutality of temper and 
manners that would ensure his being kicked downstairs any- 
where outside the covers of a novel; a noble-minded youth, with 
the “ honest brown eyes” beloved of fiction ; and a young clergy- 
man, somewhat of the more-sense-in-his-little-finger-than-the-rest- 
of-them-in-all-their-heads-put-together style of being—these make 
up the principal dramatis persone of The Locket. The villain, 
Delafaye, loves “Clem,” the elder of the two girls; to them enter 
Morier, he of the honest brown eyes, who cuts him out, and wins 
“hands down” in a fortnight. Delafaye’s feelings may be 
divined from the circumstance that the sight of these two dancing 
together caused him to scrunch his own partner’s fan to match- 
wood (he had the good feeling to give her a better one) and made 
great beads stand out on his forehead (but this latter phenomenon 
is capable of a more commonplace explanation). However, like 
br’er fox, he lay low and wasn’t sayin’ nuthin. But he thought 
the more; and he spoils Morier's wedding by murdering him and 


’ putting his body away in a cave. There it was ultimately found ; 


and, finally, Delafaye ruins his own chance, too, of marrying 
Clem by giving himself away in connexion with the eponymous 
“locket,” which Morier had bought as a wedding present for his 
bride-elect. Poor Clem dies of shock; and Delafaye sticks him- 
self with a penknife in three places, “two of them mortal,” the 
chance being given him by the idiocy of the “ common-sense ” 
curate, who, we are left to suppose, marries the other girl—and 
soanend, There are some pretty descriptions in the book of the 
fisher-folk and quaint old streets, and a really vivid picture—if 
the cpithes Nee | be so applied—of a sea-fog coming suddenly op 
an ts. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 


NEW edition of Miss Corner’s History of Scotland seems to 

indicate that her popular Histories for children still hold 
their ground against the flood of more scientific Primers with 
which we have been so deluged of late years. A short additional 
preface to this, the twenty-ninth thousand, assures us that the 
present volume will be found quite “ up to date,” as “it has been 
thought well to extend the volume to the present year by the in- 
clusion of leading events concerning the northern country.” In 
one sense only can this little History be called up to date, and 
not in another. Though it notices that last important event in 
Scottish history the Glasgow Exhibition, it is far behind the day 
in its views as to the first important early event in the national 
history of which we have any authentic record—to wit, the 
coming of the Scots and the mission of Columba. In looking 
over the “ List of Works on the History of Scotland” prefixed to 
this edition we find the works of Mr. Skene unmentioned there. 
Yet his book is the great authority on the Celtic period of the 
History. If the reviser had consulted this authority, he would 
no doubt, have cleared up the confusion about the Scots. We read 
that the Scots were converted to Christianity by “ missionaries from 
Ireland,” and that “St. Columba, an Irishman of noble birth, was 
the first who visited Scotland on this holy errand.” But the Scots 
were Christians when they first came over, and Columba was 
one of themselves who came to join his emigrant kinsfolk when 
he had got into hot water by egging on two parties against one 
another till they fought out their difference at the battle of 
Cuildremhne. As for the holiness of his errand, he was requested 
by his spiritual brethren to leave his country until he had won 
as many souls from paganism as bodies had been left upon that 
fatal field. But when the Scots wanted to win souls they sought 
them, not among their own brethren, but among the English 
pagans of Northumberland. Yet we find here nothing about the 
mission of St. Aidan, which is certainly one of the fairest feathers 
in the cap of Scotland. The account of the next great re- 
ligious movement in Scotlhnd is also inaccurate. To John 
Knox is given the credit, or discredit, of overturning the 
old religion. He did nothing of the kind. He was merely 
a tool in the hands of the nobles, who had long looked 
with greedy eyes on the Church lands and wealth, and made 
religion a pretext for laying hands on them. The people’s opinions 
would have been powerless without the “ Lords of the Congre- 
gation.” Knox lived to have his eyes opened and to denounce 
the lay impropriators as “ merciless devourers of the patronage of 
the Kirk.” e must also point out that it was James, and not 
Charles, who restored the bishops. Also that the C »venant signed 
in defiance of Charles in 1638 was but a renewal of the early bond 
of 1557, which had been signed and ratified by James in 1581. It 
is odd to note that one of the demands made in that earliest bond 
was for liberty to use the English Prayer-Book. Yet it was the 
use of that very book in St. Giles Church that provoked the storm 
that led to the Civil War. Of course the value of the History of 
Scotland for children lies in the poetry and beauty of the many 
legends and tales in which it is so rich. These, to our thinking, 
can never be better told than in Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
which still remains the best history for children ever written. 


THE DOMINION OF MAN.t+ 


HE Rev. J. G. Wood was always a pleasant writer, and 
The Dominion of Man will probably be considered by many 

of its readers as not the least interesting of his multifarious 
works. The author took for his text the following para- 
graphs, on which he preaches very pleasantly, if rather dif- 
fusely :—“ As far as we know, there has never existed any race 
of mankind which has not in some way exercised that dominion 
over the lower animals to which man is entitled by virtue of his 
birth” ; and “There is no form of dominion which is more 
palpable than the power of inflicting death at will on all other 
creatures, and this power belongs to man alone. But there are 
higher modes by which man’s dominion is exercised, slaughter 
being its lowest manifestation.” In the elucidation of his sub- 
ject he has collected together a curious pot pourri of anecdotes, 
old and new, , bad, and indifferent, of domesticated and 
semi-domesticated animals and birds, which, however, he has 
so strung together as to make his book both interesting and 
<i though we are by no means prepared to agree 
with all the conclusions at which he arrives; for example, 
is it absolutely certain that the dog “can claim the honour 
of being the primary associate of man,” though the author 
roves this to his own satisfaction? One of his statements, 
Sooweih, will be readily admitted by all—namely, that “the 
conquest of the cat tribe is even now lamentably incom- 
plete”; but the proposition that it “has retrograded in its pro- 
gress towards completion ” will hardly meet with such ready 
acceptance, though Mr. Wood considers that “a painting on the 
Egyptian monuments” “ settles the question.” Whether this be 
so or not, it is indisputable that at the present time, whatever 


* Corner’s History of Scotland. New edition, revised and extended, 
London: Dean & Son. 

t+ The Dominion of Man. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. London; 
Richard Bentley & Son. 188g. 
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may have been the case in the past, “ obedience is not among the 
feline virtues.” 

Notwithstanding that there is much in the book with which 
we are not prepared to agree, it is eminently readable, and, like 
all the author’s works, contains much useful information; also 
being epee | a collection of anecdotes lightly strung together, 
it can be opened at random with almost a certainty of finding 
something amusing. 


KNIGHTON’S CHRONICLE.—VOL. I.* 


TE have received with pleasure the first volume of 
Knighton’s Chronicle, edited for the Rolls series by 
Professor Lumby, who, as the editor of Higden’s Polychronicon, 
had a special claim to be entrusted with the work. Of Henry 
Knighton himself but little is known; he was a canon regular of 
the abbey of St. Mary de Pre at Leicester, and lived in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. He gives a glowing account of 
the virtues of Abbot William Clowne, who died in 1377, and of 
the state of the convent in his time. His Chronicle, which ends 
with the year 1395, has a double value; its early part is interest- 
ing for literary reasons; it shows us what writers were studied in 
his day as historical authorities, how men regarded past events, 
and what their ideas were as to the duties of an historian. 
When the author gets to his own time, his book becomes of first- 
rate importance; for, to name only a few of the best-known 
matters which it records, it contains the often-quoted account of 
the ravages of the Black Death, tells us some curious facts about 
the extravagance and immorality which prevailed in England 
after the fall of Calais, and preserves the mysterious letters circu- 
lated by the leaders of the Peasants’ revolt, together with many 
details of the revolt itself, and a large mass of interesting matter 
relating to the Lollards. Although Knighton’s name was known 
in the sixteenth century, his Chronicle seems for the time to have 
been lost. It was first printed by Sir George Twysden, assisted 
by Selden and others, in the Decem Scriptores, published in 1652. 
oble as this collection is, the volume is rather cumbrous ; the 
text of Knighton is not ; and we make no doubt that Dr. 
Lumby will so illustrate the Chronicle with the results of modern 
scholarship as to confer a considerable benefit on all students of 
English history. At present we have before us only the text of 
the earlier and less important part. In settling the text, on which 
he has evidently expended much pains, he has used the two MSS. 
in the Cottonian collection known to Twysden, the only two 
enaperen to be in existence, and although he has not been able 
to it on the MS. oy tay by Twysden, which has been 
seriously injured by fire, he collated, as far as was possible, 
the other and inferior MS. with it, and has of course been much 
helped by the printed text in the Decem Scriptores, and in the 
editions of the various chronicles quoted by his author. His 
present volume goes down to 1336, where Knighton’s third book 
ends. Each of the first three books is divided into sixteen 
chapters, the initial letters of which make up the author’s name 
“Henricus Cnitthon.” Throughout this part of his work 
Knighton helps himself largely from Higden’s Polychronicon, and 
a the extracts which he makes from it by writing Cistrensis 
in the margin to distinguish them from his own or others’ work, 
which he marked Leycestrensis. These extracts are printed in 
smaller type. His extracts from other sources are not marked by 
the editor. This should, we think, have been done. It is true that 
we are promised a full account of the sources of the compilation 
in the second and concluding volume ; but it would have been 
well if we had also had marginal references. This plan has been 
adopted in other publications of the same series, and is far more 
convenient than a mere general statement as to a writer's obliga- 
tions to others or even a table of extracts. 

Knighton’s first book, of which fully half is taken from the 
Polychronicon, contains a brief compendium of English histo 
from the reign of Edgar to the Norman Conquest, together wit. 
the legénd of Guy of Warwick and the giant Colibrand, who 
figure in the reign of Athelstan. Among the most noteworthy 
matters in his second book are his remark on the legend of 
Harold’s esca the King’s tomb, with his effigy, were, he says, 
to be seen at Waltham—his genealogy of the Earls of Leicester, 
along with which Dr. Lumby has printed another genealogy of 
the earls from a MS. in the Harleian collection; his story of 
how the Conqueror inquired into the ancient customs of the 
kingdom, and framed laws upon the result of his inquisition, which 
seems to be taken from Roger of Hoveden; his animated, though 
of course untrustworthy, account of the death of Rufus, evidently 
founded on the story in the St. Albans compilation ; the favour- 
able character which he gives of King Stephen, and the ordinances 
which he ascribes to him. In this book he makes free use of 
the Chronicle of Walter of Hemingburgh, and his extracts from one 
chronicler and another lead to a terrible jumble, different versions 
of the same event being given many pages apart, and the narrative 
going backwards and forwards in a most perplexing manner. He 
adopts Hemingburgh’s story of the murder of Arthur of Brittany 
by Peter de Mauley, and copies his curious tale about the wild 


* Chronicon Henrici Knighton vel Cnitthon, monachi rensis. 
Edited by Joseph Rawson Lumby, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, &c. Vol. 1. Published under the direction 


talk of John at Swineshead Abbey and the poisoned pears given 
him by a monk of that house. The germ of the legend is to be 
found in Wykes. After copying a short account of the Barons’ 
War from Higden, and carrying on the history to the departure 
of Edward for Syria, he goes back, and throughout the remainder 
of the book transcribes, apparently word for word, the narrative 
of Hemingburgh from 1228 to 1273. His third book presents 
several yrs of interest, especially as we get near to his own 
time. these we can only notice here his account of the Great 
Council held at Leicester in 1318, and his report of the debates 
carried on at Tutbury. One of the peculiar characteristics of his 
Chronicle is that it contains several documents of the nature of 
State papers such as this and other reports; indeed, he probably 
had some —— opportunities for getting at information of this 
kind. Dr. Lumby will, no doubt, have something to say on this 
subject in his second volume, in which we shall hope to find a 
thorough examination into the sources and character of the mate- 
rials used by Knighton in the compilation of the earlier part of 
his Chronicle. 


OLD ENGLISH HOMES.* 


Cae the pen which delineated the Chateau de la Misére 
with so loving and powerful a touch that the reader of 
Théophile Gautier’s masterpiece seeg the dilapidated home of the 
last of the Sigognacs rising before him to this day, with every 
crazy gable, every fantastic detail—a marvel of picturesque decay— 
have been devoted to the description of some of our ancient black- 
and-white, so called “ half-timber ” mansions, it would, indeed, 
have found a fit field for its peculiar talent! These gems of a 
forgotten architecture, most of which are now fallen from their 
high estate into poetical disrepair, even as Captain Fracasse’s 
ancient manor, may well tempt the picturesque writer. What 
a theme for delicately minute description in the capricious 
“ magpie” tracery of black timber on white plaster; in the foils 
and feathers of barge-boarded gables ; in their fanciful display of 
pendants, hipknobs, and vanes; in the corbelled rows of diamond- 
aned casements; in the scrolled ironwork, the nail-studded 
oors! But the hand which held Gautier’s pen has gone the way 
of all flesh, and, moreover, it would but have left us the image 
of a type, whilst there are many samples of such old lish 
homes, each possessed of its distinctive quaintness, and of these 
it would be well worth while to gather a really representative 
collection of artistic sketches before they succumb to the ever- 
threatening dangers of destruction by fire, undermining by 
neglect, or the almost equally baneful influence of the restorer. 
The names, if not the realities, of most of them are familiar to 
the artist and antiquarian, but few of them have survived in their 
integrity ; fewer still have been kept up in their old state, or 
even remained devoted to their original purpose. Moreton Hall, 
afew miles from Congleton, in Cheshire, perhaps the most re- 
markable instance of that style of mansion in England, is to-day 
used as a farmhouse; so is Holford Hall, near Knutsford, once 
so iat in the security of its moat. Ordsall, near Manchester— 
a chiselled description of whose former estate Harrison Ainsworth 
had such an opportunity of leaving us in his Guy Fawkes—has 
been gradually so blocked up by the steady encroachments of 
brick and mortar that the whilom country seat is well nigh 
buried in the centre of a town; but those who have had the 
curiosity to penetrate into its quaint old courtyard, now a 
wild garden overrun by hollyhocks, will not easily forget the 
impression of finding themselves transported at one step some 
three centuries back. Then there is Dutton, near Northwich, 
and Lydiate, near Southport—the latter, alas! how ruthlessly 
and wantonly “ restored” !—both good specimens, though equally 
fallen. Rufford Old Hall, Speke, on the banks of the Mersey, 
and Bramhall, near Stockport, are among the rare exceptions 
which remain to this day almost as they were devised by their 
founders. Under such conditions, it is evident that the number 
of these characteristic mansions, limited as it already is, must 
rapidly diminish. 
tching is undoubtedly the process which can best do pictorial 
justice to the quaintness of this special kind of architecture ; and 
though faithful drawings of some of the best-known halls are, of 
course, obtainable, a complete collection is still a work to be 
ublished. This was an opportunity which, in his examples of 
ld English'Homes, Mr. Adams has unfortunately misused, owing, 
no doubt, to his mount anxiety to be the “ architect of artists’ 
homes.” He had materials of the highest artistic and antiquarian 
interest which have been sadly wasted, in one direction by the 
“ process ” employed, and in the other by the utterly perfunctory 
account given in the descriptive list of plates. 


POPULAR TALES.+ 


R. WRATISLAW has given children a very charming 
book of fairy stories in his Sixty Folk Tales. It is almost 


* Old English Homes. By Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A. London: 
B. T. Batsford. 1889. 

+ Sixty Folk Tales, from exclusively Slavonic Sources. By A. H. 
Wratislaw, M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 1889. 

Tales from the West Highlands, Part I. By Campbell of Islay. 


of the Master of the London : printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 1889. 


Paisley: Gardiner. 1889. 
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a pity that he was not content with translating such amusing 
narratives so pleasantly from various Slavonic sources, Bohemian, 
White Russian, and so forth. Unluckily, he has added a few 
notes at the end of some of the stories, and these notes, we fear, 
will disconcert children, while most of them cannot instruct the 
mature mythologist. If notes he must give, Mr. Wratislaw would 
have done better to print them separately, in an appendix, a lite- 
Blue Beard’s room, where wise children would not enter, 
call whatide unwise children would nimbly skip. For example, a 
child reads the Slavonic Red Riding Hood (15) and finds it very 
like his old Red Riding Hood. But if he be one of the new 
breed of children, who <a any one is hurt, he will be pleased 
to find that a huntsman kills the wolf, and that the heroine, with 
her grandmother, skips out, all alive and well. This may be the 
result of mere Slavonic sentiment, and it is better for a child to 
know that stone-dead hath no fellow, that swallowed people do 
not skip out. Or this end of the tale may be a common “swallow- 
myth,” like Cronos and his children, Kwai Hemm among the 
Bushmen, and so on. It has often been conjectured that 
this class of story was suggested to early fancies by eclipses, 
in which something seems to swallow sun and moon and dis- 
rge them again. This is as likely a guess as another. The 
Piutes believe that the sun swallows his children, the stars, 
by day, and disgorges them by night. But conceive the bewil- 
derment of a child on reading right on, only warned by a bracket, 
and finding that the tale is “a mixture of myth and morality,” 
and a quotation from Sir G. Cox! If any one is at a loss to 
imagine what Sir George Cox has to say about Red Riding Hood, 
he may be apprised that, according to this investigator, as quoted 
by Mr. Wratislaw, Red Riding Hood is “the evening with her 
scarlet robe of twilight,” and Fenris, the wolf of the Edda, 
swallows her. Meanwhile Mr. Wratislaw prefers to think that 
this is a lunar legend ; and it would not be hard to show, in the 
same way, that it is a fire legend. Red Riding Hood wanders; 
Io wanders. lois “undoubtedly the Moon”; and we presume 
that the Chaperon Rouge is also the Moon. The Moon is mascu- 
line in Slavonic, as Mr. Wratislaw admits; but he finds “my 
Lady Luna” in a Croatian legend (53). However, Luna is not 
exactly a Slavonic word, and it is as well to verify references. 
On looking at this story, we find that the Moon isa man. Like 
the Sun in another story, and the elephant in Namaqua, and 
the dragon in Swahili, and the ogre everywhere, the Moon comes 
home in the evening, in a fee-fo-fum state of mind, and smells 
the smell of a mortal man. Nor can we find “my Lady Luna” 
mentioned in this Mérchen, which turns on the world-wide 
idea of the “ Flight” and the throwing behind of magic objects 
which become obstacles. This is found in Japanese, Samoan, 
Red Indian, Zulu, as well as in European fables. But where 
is the Lady Moon ? The Slavonic Moon, even if Lady Luna 
does occur somewhere, is masculine; and Red Riding Hood is 
not. The male Moon of the Croatian story is malevolent, and 
so far resembles the Moon in the Australian legend. There is 
another point of resemblance in the Australian (in Brough Smyth) 
where the wicker wolf is stuffed full of stones. The Lady Moon 
really occurs in 58, not in 53, after all, but she is an exception 
is is a long digression, but our purpose is served if it has 
been shown that Mr. Wratislaw puts fis theories in places rather 
inappropriate and is not very strong in his theories. Mr. Wratis- 
law interprets the Three Champions, like Lynceus and the others 
in the Argonautic cycle, as rainbow, lightning, cloud; but we 
believe they are mere fanciful exaggerations of ordinary human 
powers. hen of four brothers—cobbler, thief, hunter, and 
astrologer—Mr. Wratislaw makes the four seasons, there is no 
use in arguing with him. The analogy between Spring and a 
cobbler is purely a jeu esprit, and the esprit is worthy of a 
mythologist. 
Mr. Wratisiaw gives very few mythical notes in addition to 
those already criticized. e prints, however, a study of the 
being called Kurent, from the pen of Professor Krek. Kurent 
comes in myths, rather than nursery tales, from Carniola. He is, 
as far as we understand, that member of the early dualism who is 
rather ~ aga to the Better Principle than altogether evil. He 
is somewhat more malicious than malevolent ; in fact, he answers 
to similar characters in Red Indian, Papuan, and other back- 
ward cosmogonies. In Carniola he is oddly mixed up with 
the vine; Professor Krek finds in him “a Dionysiac significa- 
tion.” In the Deluge legend, which is thoroughly un-Biblical, 
he rescues a man by aid of the vine. The legend of creation is 
also un-Biblical; man is born from a drop of the sweat of God. 
Here the name God is obviously a mere Christian interpolation 
covering some old heathen deity or demiurge 
find myths almost on the Iroquois level surviving among a people 
so long under Christian influences. In one story (p. 15 3) of the 
making of the world out of sand scooped up from below the 
waters we have simply the Huron musk-rat’s exploit repeated. 


from the Eskimo to the Celebes Islands, who take off their beast 


skin or bird's feathers, are caught by a mortal, marry him, and 
desert him again when they recover their skins. The Sun is a 
considerable figure here, as in Bulgarian and neo-Greek folklore ; 
he comes home, a gold-haired old man, to his mother in the 
evening, and leaves her, as a gold-haired child, in the morning. 
He is hungry and ogreish at nightfall, as in the folklore of the 
Greek islanders. 
These are most of the supernatural characters, to which may 

be added the storm-mare. ere are, of course, plenty of grateful 

beasts, and of men who learn the language of the lower animals. 

In short, these tales are very good reading, well-told, not too 

long, and, for the rest, merely characteristic forms of the world’s 

widely-diffused legends. They are printed from various pub- 

lished collections, without notes as to the names and status of 
the narrators. Several of them, it may be guessed, have been 

touched, or touched up, by literary influences. Taken just as 

they are given to us, the stories possess very little value for 

scientific purposes, but they are capital reading for children, 
though they would be better and less puzzling if the notes and 

the myths where God appears were withdrawn. 

The Tales from the West Highlands, by the late Campbell of 
Islay, have now for some time been out of print and are sold at a 
considerable price. The Islay Association is, therefore, reprint- 
ing the book in shilling numbers. The first number does not 
complete the introduction, and the book, originally published in 
four volumes, will not be cheap in any shape. It is, however, 
well worth its price and almost indispensable to students. Mr. 
Campbell’s introduction is full of pleasant traits of life in the 
Hebrides forty years ago, when the Gael still remembered and 
recited the traditional legends, poems or in prose, which have 
been destroyed by schoolmasters, ministers, newspapers, and 
agitators. Very different matters now occupy the minds of the 
clansmen, whose fathers, perhaps, were not less happy than they. 
A quiet heart and a good native literature as far towa’ 
enjoyment of life as public meetings, anger, hatred, and news- 
paper articles. The old orger has changed in the Highlands ; 
what it was like—how hospitable, kindly, intelligent, and full of 
poetry, not unconscious—lIslay’s preface tells us. What it is now 
any tourist almost can see for himself. Whatever advantages 
the new order may bring, it will probably be long before it brings 
more content and tranquil pleasure in life than the old. These 
considerations, however, have little to do with Gaelic Marchen, 
except that they, too, are among the old, pleasant, vanishing 
things that nature will not soon bring back again. 


METEOROLOGY FOR BEGINNERS.* 


isan present volume completes a trilogy of little works 
scientifically descriptive of our terrestrial residence, the 
celestial scenery within view from it, and the “all-sustainin, 
cloud of air” encompassing it. The readers (and they are ae 
of Miss Giberne’s The World's Foundations, and Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, will hence give to The Ocean of Air a readier welcome 
than if it stood apart from its predecessors. Yet its merits are 
independent of theirs, and claim independent recognition, 

It is difficult to overestimate the stimulating effect upon young 
minds of a book like the present. No one of any age can read it 
without a quickened sense of the wisdom and subtlety of the 
arrangements by which inorganic nature has been made to sub- 
serve the needs of life ; nor isthe marvel of this harmony between 
structure and environment lessened by the further discovery that 
it results from the linked action of correlated laws of growth. 
Wonder, however, is the germ of knowledge. When Clerk 
Maxwell, an infant barely out of arms, lay on the grass at 
Glenlair, and wondered at the sun, he really took the first step 
in his scientific career. Man has, indeed, been defined as “ das 
Ursachenthier” ; yet an intelligent “ Why?” is not a common 
utterance. To take things for granted is infinitely easier than to 
inquire how they came to be; and an intellectual “principle of 
least action” predominates over most minds. 

There are few everyday subjects with which nic pe / is less 
likely spontaneously to busy itself than the “make” of the air. 
Invisible, and in a sense impalpable, ubiquitous, circumfluent, 
all-diffusive, .it seems equally to evade recognition and defy 
removal. Our dependence upon it is without intermission or 
choice. We may forget to eat; but, whether we forget or re- 
member, nature takes care that we shall breathe. Benefits, how- 


It is curious to ever, which we are never called upon to forego, are usually the 


last to be acknowledged; and so the most important circum- 
stance of our physical existence challenges little ordinary inquiry. 
Scrutiny of what lies nearest to us comes last. An elaborate 
science of celestial motions had been reared from the observations 


But in Slavonic the Devil, at the command of God, does duty for f centuri co of millenniums before experiments upon the 
the musk-rat. Man, as well as God, has his early struggles with Sioecel shkcien. of life had so much as caer to be thought 
Kurent ; in one of these occurs the singing rose, known to French possible. 


folklore and to Mme. de ——— Among supernatural beings 
Suyenitzes (p. 278), who answer having unfolded to them some of the secrets of the vast aerial 


are the Royenitzes, also call 


Miss Giberne, then, deserves well of the rising generation for 


to the Parcee, Moere, or Hathors, or Norns, who predict the fate | joean in the depths of which we live. Happily qualified for th 
the ppuy 1 or the 
of children in the hour of birth. The Vilas correspond very closely task, she can . accurate without being formidable, and unites a 


to the Welsh fairies; they 


marry mortals, but disa when 
their name is mentioned. The Apsaras, in India, bling to the 
girls known | London: Seeley 


same category. We meet a wolf-maiden, one of the 
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keen sense of the difficulties of beginners to a full comprehension of 
the matter in hand. Her sympathy with her readers never fails, 
and she appears to find them as pleasant company as they must 
certainly find her. With endless patience and surprising success 
she manages to bring intricate relationships within the range of 
the “meanest capacity,” and diversifies exposition with episodical 
narratives of adventure or experiment in a way to heighten in- 
terest without unduly diverting attention. Her candour is also 
much to be commented. Science with her makes no pretence to 
omniscience. When a “shut door” is met she says so plainly. 
And “shut doors” are numerous in every branch. “No man,” 
Bacon wrote, “can wade deep in learning without discoverin, 
that he knows nothing thoroughly,” a saying to be underlin 
now. 

The subject of the book under notice, as Professor Pritchard 
remarks in a strongly commendatory preface, is an “ extensive 
and complex” one. The nature, uses, and properties of the air 
cannot be set forth without excursions into denier, physiology, 
and molecular physics. Meteorology proper is, above all, the 
science of the forces acting on the atmosphere—forces originating 
with the sun, and transmitted across ninety-three millions of miles 
of what seems blank space, to set rivers of air flowing, trade- 
winds and monsoons rushing, hurricanes whirling, cloud-armies 
marching—to array the crystal-woven cirrus, flash lightnings, 
poise thunderbolts, and bid harmless aurore play in prismatic 
radiance above polar snows. Our author, accordingly, tells her 

outhful audience as much about the “ Forces of the Air-Ocean,” 

eat and light, electricity and magnetism, as they are likely to 
understand. Perhaps, indeed, she might have been more explicit 
about atmospheric electricity, and we miss some notice of the 
curious complementary relation between aurore and thunder- 
storms. Surely, too, the exquisite and suggestive phenomena of 
the “ Polar Lights” deserved more than a “ passing mention” at 
her hands. ‘Their wonderful docility to law in the midst of 
apparently wild caprice ; the fidelity with which they illuminate 
lines of magnetic force, and gather into a flickering “crown” 
about what might be called the “anti-apex” of the dipping- 
needle; the “magnetic storms” they occasion or accompany ; 
the conflagrations, portentous sky-battles, and “rains of blood” 
associated with them in the popular imagination ; the mysterious 
silky rustlings, cracklings, and flutterings, rendering them at rare 
moments audible, would have afforded ample material for such 
a pict ue chapter as Miss Giberne well knows how to con- 
struct. Nor need she have omitted—although her studious 
non-recognition of “ sun-spottery ” is, on the whole, wise— 
some account of the cyclical oscillations of tle auroral zone, for- 
ward towards lower latitudes as solar activity augments, backward 
to Arctic and Antarctic fastnesses as it diminishes. Such infor- 
mation would have been especially appropriate just now when, with 
the development of the phase of excitement lately entered upon 
in the sun, we may before long, even in London, catch glimpses 
of the “ merry dancers’” gambols, if not witness a renewal of the 
magnificent pageants of 1871 and 1872. We cannot but think, 
too, that our author, who, while eminently accessible to new 
ideas, never compromises the independence of her judgment, has 
nevertheless yielded too readily to the seductions of the “‘ meteoric 
hypothesis” of aurore. The suggestion is plausible and interest- 
ing that the famous “citron-line” forming the chief part of 
analysed auroral light, is due to the glow of particles of man- 
ganese, the product of disintegrated meteorites, scattered through 
the highest and thinnest regions of the air; but Dr. Huggins’s 
exact measurements are not favourable to the proposed ‘denti- 
fication, and the point may at the most be regarded as still sub 


judice. 
In her explanation of the nature of storms, Miss Giberne 


adheres with some reserve to orthodox opinions. As to the (on 
generally admitted principles) anomalous manner, however, in 
which they travel along hyperbolic paths, spinning with unfailing 
regularity as they go, trom near the equator to high up in the 
temperate zones, she preserves a noteworthy silence. Her 
common sense, we venture to surmise, has not permitted her 
to adopt any of the flimsy expedients resorted to in meteorological 
text-books for bringing about this striking result; while she 
does not feel justified in leading readers still iz statu pupillari 
into the rank heresy of M. Faye’s theory of tempests. It may be, 
none the less, that, before many editions of her excellent little 
work are exhausted, some at least of the fallacies still extant on 
this head will have been finally discarded; and there are signs 
especially that the progression, at rates up to seventy miles an 
hour, of revolving storms, will before long be permanently asso- 
ciated with its only possible source in the swift advance, high 
overhead, of unheard and unseen aerial torrents. 

The concluding chapters, in which our author tells, in her 
animated style, of the extraneous substances and entities—dust, 
insects, and birds—scattered or sailing through the atmosphere, 
are among the most ble in a volume agreeable throughout. 
Nor must the illustrations be stinted of their due meed of praise. 
They are highly successful reproductions of admirable Photo- 
graphs, and possess, in some cases, real pictorial merit. Without 

oubt they are fortunate boys and girls to whose share falls for 
holiday reading The Ocean of Air. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 
M* MOZLEY has fulfilled the promise which he made, if 


we recollect rightly, in his last volume of Reminiscences, 
though not quite in the way that we expected. His little book 
on Zhe Word is not so much a confession of faith as a plea on 
behalf of faith, addressed to men who are, or fancy themselves, 
too busy to think about religion at all. It is based on that title 
of our Lord which brings the Gospel into contact with philosophy, 
by applying to the Redeemer the Platonic conception of the Idea 
of all Ideas. In sixty-one chapters or “ talks”—for they are 
more like the free outpouring of conversation than regular literary 
essays—Mr. Mozley endeavours to show how many of the “ ideas” 
that pervade social life “ lead us by the hand,” as Philo said, to a 
revelation that the careless observer does not dream of. Sometimes 
the connexion is obvious, as in the chapters on Duty and Responsi- 
bility ; sometimes it is very subtle, as in those on Primogeniture 
and Sensationalism. Briefly, the Logos is the revelation of the 
Almighty, the spark of divine fire implanted in the soul; and the 
object is to show how men’s works and ways by innumerable, often 
most unexpected, indications bear witness to this celestial parent- 
age. Interspersed with this main theme are glances at theology, 
which, however, only play round the surface; for the author's 
firm belief in the Christian faith is everywhere visible, though 
nowhere expanded. The book is a parting gift, but the infirmities 
of age, to which Mr. Mozley so pathetically refers, are not legible 
in its pages. There is the well-known style, full, easy, and 
pregnant, only the mocking little imp that used to perch on the 
tip of the pen is chastened by years or by the gravity of the 
subject, and the “ swashing blow” is softened into a kindly 
fillip. Mr. Mozley is far too shrewd to take an optimistic view 
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of all our modern “ progress,” but he is also far too wise to be a 
cynic. Readers of his Reminiscences will recollect a striking 
passage in which he remarks how much less noise there is in the 
world than when he was young, meaning by noise shrieks, fierce 
voices, and brawling. Tow much is summed up in this observa- 
tion! And along with the old shrewdness and kindliness we 
notice still the same irony and self-depreciation, “ Here is a 
man,” Mr. Mozley says of himself, “ who admits that he is neither 
a theologian nor a philosopher.” Indeed, his theology, if micro- 
scopically examined, is a little heterodox, and his philosophy a 
little homespun. Self-distrust and weariness of dispute were 
the lessons that Mr. Mozley learned in the great Oriel movement, 
with which he was so closely associated. Hence there is a want 
of grip and persuasiveness about his book, which, though written 
for busy men, has too much the tone of a looker-on. But it is a 
fine and instructive appeal to the better instincts, from a man of 
a stamp which always commands the respect of Englishmen, from 
one who has been familiar with great ecclesiastics yet is essentially 
a pious layman, who has passed through a great crisis and retained 
its belief, if not its enthusiasm, who has spent a long life in useful 
activity, and can look back upon it without illusions, yet with 
charity, faith, and hope. 

The third volume of Dr, Bellesheim’s History of the Catholic 
Church of Scotland carries on the narrative from 1562 to 1623. 
The translation by Father Hunter Blair (who has enriched the 
original with many valuable Notes and Additions) is excellently 
done. Dr. Bellesheim’s work is of importance, and will take high 
rank among authorities on the subject of which it treats. On 
every page it bears evidence of research, acuteness, and mastery. 
The Roman point of view is presented with firmness, but with 
fairness. The attitude of author and translator is well ex- 
pressed by an extract from Letters and Journals of Joseph von 
Hohenzollern, which serves as motto to the present volume. “ God 
permitted that cause (the Reformation) to succeed, as a terrible 
warning that He will not continue His favour and protection to 
those who neglect the duty of personal holiness.” Perhaps it is 
inevitable that such a work should show more knowledge of books 
than of men. Dr. Bellesheim’s mental attitude is that of a 
scholarly diplomatist. The King, the nobles, could not be got at ; 
this intrigue failed, that succeeded—voila tout. But he is always 
ingenuous, and does not shrink from giving in full the extraordi- 
nary letter of the Papal Nuncio at Paris about the Duke of Guise’s 
plot for “ removing” Queen Elizabeth. “As to putting to death 
that wicked woman, I said to him that I will not write about it 
to our lord the Pope, or tell your illustrious lordship to inform 
him of it; because, though I believe our lord the Pope would be 
glad that God should punish in any way whatever that enemy of 
His, still it would be unfitting that His Vicar should procure it 

these means. The Duke was satisfied.” On the next page 
we read that the Pope knew all about this plot for “ putting 
Elizabeth to death.” However, adds Dr. Bellesheim calmly, 
“the projected scheme, whatever may be said for its lawfulness 
or the reverse, was very speedily abandoned.” 

Mr. Beard’s Martin Luther is unhappily but a fragment. It 
forms the first volume of a History of the Reformation which 
was cut short by the author's lamented death. But Mr. Beard’s 
practice seems to have been to elaborate his work as he went on, 
and this first instalment is complete in every detail as far as it 
goes. It begins with three introductory chapters on the general 
political, ecclesiastical, and intellectual aspect of the times, and 
then describes with great fulness the life of Luther down to the 
Diet of Worms, and the Reformer’s seclusion in his “ Patmos,” 
the castle of Wartburg. As a biography Mr. Beard’s work is 
admirable, as a history it still leaves much to be desired. The 
most recent and best authorities have been consulted, in par- 
ticular the Life of Luther, by Dr. Kiéstlin, which has more 
or less superseded all previous studies in the same field. 
Abundant material is here brought together, and handled 
with literary skill, and with great temperance and kindliness. 
Mr. Beard’s stage is full of life and movement. He sets 
before the reader a crowd of figures, great political characters 
such as Charles V. and Frederick oy Wise, robber barons 
as Franz von Sickingen, Popes and prince-bishops, humanists, 
and divines of the New Learning. Many of the portraits are 
excellently drawn, more especially those of the scholars and 
men of letters—Erasmus, Mutian, Hess, Ulrich von Hutten, and 
many others. Everywhere the tone is just. Mr. Beard cannot 
complete his sketch of Tetzel, the Indulgence-monger, without 
telling us how Luther wrote words of comfort to the ill-starred 
man on his death-bed. Over all this throng towers the figure 
of the great Reformer. We have here his early life and 
development at Magdeburg, Eisenach, Erfurt, and Wittenberg, 
followed by his revolt and struggle for a definite consistent 
Frinciple, from the day when he was first stirred by the chink of 

etzel’s money-boxes to that on which he returned to his lodgings 
from the Diet of Worms with the joyful cry “I am through, I 
am through.” The reader is carried along with unflagging in- 
terest from first to last. But, from the point of view of the 
Church historian, Mr. Beard’s work falls short of completeness. 
He does scant justice to scholasticism (it is true that he is not 
alone in this), and has little taste for the labyrinths of theology. 
Hence his view of the Reformation is the ordinary “drum-and- 
trumpet” view. Intellect shook off its shackles, and the way 
Was opened for Faustus Socinus, and Darwin. Mr. Beard was 
no fanatic ; his learning was too sound and his nature too gene- 
tous for any bitterness or intolerance, But his very geniality 


makes him a hesitating guide. “Perhaps,” he says in a fine 
passage where he is speaking of the counter-Reformation, “no 
Church has completely realized the idea of authority ; none has 
wholly abstained from interference with individual liberty; but 
the authoritative Church and the voluntary assembly of free men 
will always continue to exist side by side, each uttering an eternal 
protest against the other, yet both necessary to supply the various 
religious needs of mankind.” Here Mr. Beard’s geniality seems 
to pass over into optimism. Or should we rather say that he 
throws up his cards? There is no certainty, that is what it 
comes to. All is relative, think what you like. There is no 
bitterness here, but there is no vitality. Perhaps this is the 
reason why Unitarianism has no friends. For even Robert 
Elsmere will have nothing to say to it. 

Professor Robertson Smith’s book on The Fundamental Insti- 
tutions of the Religion of the Semites contains an immense amount 
of curious erudition; but the method is in parts tentative, and 
thus not suited to all learners. Perhaps it is not easy to be 
dogmatic on such matters. It is difficult to say with confidence 
what a savage means by his unpleasant ways. But, by beginning 
with the institutions instead of the regulative ideas, some diffi- 
culties have been thrown in the way of carrying out the 
plan. Professor Smith reserves for future discussion the theory 
of the Deity; but he is obliged to treat with some fulness the 
associated theory of kinship, and we catch occasional glim 
of the Totem worshipper at his antics in the background, Nor 
has he drawn the line between the heathen and the Biblical 
Semites. Both are spoken of on the same page, and the impres- 
sion conveyed is that there was not much to choose between 
them. The most interesting part of the book is that which deals 
with the institution of sacrifice. Mr. Robertson Smith distinguishes 
here three animating ideas—that of feeding the idol, that of a 
sacrificial meal, and that of atonement. But here again he sounds 
an uncertain note. Can these three ideas be resolved into one P 
In one place (p. 212) we are told that the primary conception is 
the first, in another (p. 209) that it is the second, and in yet others 
it appears to be the third. But in such a book on such a sub- 
ject, where the author is peragrating loca avia Pieridum, it is 
—- more difficult and more unfair than usual to judge his 
1andling by an instalment. The abundance of matter to be 
discussed, and the competence of the discusser, are amply shown. 

Dr. Purves in his preface speaks of his Lectures on Justin 
Martyr with great modesty as an “excursion into patristic 
literature.” The phrase is a just one, for the work is that of a 
——- amateur rather than of a professed student. Dr. 

*urves has read his Justin with conscientious thoroughness, and 
made good use of the best modern authorities on the subject ; but 
he does not seem to have lived with the ancients, end his work is 


| deficient in side-lights and historical sympathy. After a scholarly 


account of Justin’s life and writings, and a clear, but rather 
lifeless, description of the social and civil relations of early 
Christianity, he proceeds to deal with some of the more im- 
portant questions suggested by the Apol gies and Dialogue. The 
first is “ the testimony of Justin to the relations of Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity.” Under this heading Dr. Purves rather 
wastes time and space in confuting the exploded Tiibingen theory, 
and finds but little of real value to say. Nor does he handle his 
second leading topic, “ the testimony of Justin to the influence of 
philosophy on early Christianity,” in very satisfactory fashion. 
The bearing of the later Platonism on the definition of doctrine, 
and of Stoicism, with its theory of the Will, on Christian ethics 
and discipline, calls for a wider and more philosophic treatment 
than Dr. Purves has given them. These deficiencies, however, 
are amply atoned for 4 the very workmanlike lectures on the 
relation of Justin to the Canon. Dr. Purves maintains, what 
few people now doubt, that Justin used all our Four Gospels, 
and manages his argument with very considerable skill. What 
he finds to say about the influence of St. John on the Martyr's 
mode of thought is particularly good. Here Dr. Purves is on 
ground that suits him, and has rendered good service. We trust 
that this learned American Presbyterian may find time to make 
yet further “excursions” into patristic literature, and offer 
material assistance towards that which is the most pressing task 
of the modern theologian, the critical history of the Canon. 

Two weighty volumes of Contributions to the Hist of 
Mediaeval Sects are addressed by Dr. von Déllinger to “ Fach- 
genossen,” a sufficient indication of their style and value. The 
second part (pp. 736) contains documents, chiefly as yet unpub- 
lished, from the libraries of Paris, Vienna, Munich, Florence, 
Rome, and other places, relating to the Albigensians and Wal- 
densians. The first part (pp. 259) gives the elaborated history of 
the Gnostic-Manichean sects (Paulicians, &c.) as far as Dr. von 
Dillinger has at present completed it—that is to say, to the 
thirteenth century. 

Dr. Eales has undertaken a task of great value and interest in 
the translation of the collected works of St. Bernard. The first 
instalment, in two handsome volumes, contains the letters, with 
the preface of Dom John Mabillon, a Bernardine chronology, and 
an index. The translation, which is made from the fourth Bene- 
dictine edition, is chiefly by Dr. Eales himself, with some assist- 
ance from the Rev. W. H. Cobb. 

Bishop Harris of Michigan, whose sudden death cast a shadow 
over the last Pan-Anglican Synod, was a man whose memory 
will long be cherished by those who knew him. He fought in 
the ranks of the Southern army, and, after the war, achieved 
rapid distinction as a barrister, but renounced the prizes of 
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forensic success and took Orders. What he was as a bishop can- 
not be better expressed than in his own words :—“The power to 
lead men lies in sympathizing with them and walking in the 
same way with them. . . . To rule men is grander than to rule 
the stars in their courses; and to lead men is grander than to 
rule them. . . . Ile that loves is he that leads. He that serves 
is he that rules.” Bishop Harris acted with authority and spoke 
with eloquence, wielding something of the same kind of power as 
our own Bishop Fraser. The four Advent sermons in this volume 
are the utterance of a Christian statesman, and afford a most in- 
teresting view of the manner in which the old Church of England 
adapts herself to the novel conditions of American life. 

r. W. H. Simcox’s little book On the Language of the New 
Testament carries with it to all Oxford contemporaries of the 
author a pathetic interest as the creation of a most original and 
amiable spirit, who was not permitted to build for himself a more 
conspicuous memorial. Too slight for a treatise and too full and 
learned in parts for a sketch—gleanings, it might be called, from 
a scholar’s notebook—the volume abounds in fragments of sound 
criticism and close observation. Many points—for instance, the 
use of yx with the participle in late Greek—are explained with 
admirable clearness and brevity. The book can be warmly re- 
commended to the average modern commentator, whose trick is 
to make great capital out of an article or an aorist. Mr. Simcox 
would save him from many an absurdity. 

Dr. Godet’s Studies on the Epistles, we gather from the preface, 
has already appeared in the Expositor, but is here presented to 
the public in a slightly altered form, as a companion volume to 
his Studies on the New Testament. The twelve chapters, excel- 
lently translated by Miss Holmden, treat of all the Pauline 
Epistles and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and give the author's 
views on the date, authenticity, and general purport of each. 
The work is executed with great brevity; twenty-five pages 
suffice for the Epistle to the Romans ; yet all that is necessary is 
said, and the treatment is never for a moment dry. But Dr. 
Godet’s abilities are too well known to need a bush. He unites 
in a singular degree sound scholarship and French grace of style, 
with the “genius of religion.” What an admirable sentence is 
this :—“In chap. xiii. [of the Epistle to the Romans] we have a 
system of political philosophy, which assigns to the State a basis 
no less divine than that of the Church—the powers that be are 
ordained of God—but at the same time marks most distinctly the 
difference between the two societies by the difference between the 
love which is the soul of the one, and the justice which is the 
mainspring of the other.” 

We have seldom read a more interesting and, upon the whole, 
we may say excellent volume of sermons than Dr. Whiton’s 
New Points to Old Texts. It is wnequal, and in parts hasty, but 
full of vigour, and exhibits at its very best that combination of 
pulpit and platform in which our chapels delight. Dr. Whiton is 
an American Congregationalist, but these sermons were all 
delivered on English soil. Ilis style is suited to his material, 
clear and forcible, seldom eloquent, but never undignified, and his 
material ranges from the efficacy of prayer to the current rate of 
interest. The opening sermon on Reconciliation to God, con- 
ceived of as perfect adaptation to the Divine Will in the ascend- 
ing scale of the material, moral, and spiritual orders, strikes the 
keynote, and gives a certain unity to all that follows. It is an 
excellent piece of work. Dr. Whiton is an evolutionist, and 
some of his criticisms, notably those on the Prophet Elisha, 
savour rather too much of the platform and too little of the 
pulpit. There is something in his utterances with which pro- 

bly none of his readers will agree. But that is just their merit. 
When a man honestly tries to show the Gospel at work all over 
the field of the world as far as his glance extends, he is sure to 
rouse contradiction, but he is sure also to exercise a very stimu- 
lating influence. And, if his knowledge and wisdom are fairly 
adequate to the task, he may reckon upon doing good. Certainly 
Dr. Whiton’s book will not be read without profit. 

Before our Lord Came is addressed to children, and tells again 
the famous old biblical stories from Creation to Queen Esther and 
the Seven Brothers. There are a few pictures, not very good ; 
but Lady Amabel Kerr’s narrative is simple and clear, and well 
suited for juvenile comprehension. The narratives are written 
for Roman Catholic nurseries, but they are undiluted Bible 
“without note orcomment.” Only the proper names are given in 
the form they bear in the Vulgate—Gessen, for the familiar 
Goshen, and so on—a peculiarity which would be very afflicting 
to most English children. 

In the Minister of Baptism the Rev. Warwick Elwin discusses 
with much learning the question of irregular and lay baptism. 
Apparently, he would like to insist on the conditional rebaptizing 
of all Dissenters. An Account of the New Chapel at Marlborough 
College will be welcomed by all old Marlburians. It forms an 
interesting contribution to the history of the school, and contains 
an excellent sketch of Bishop Cotton and some other well-known 
figures by Mr. Thomas. Sunday Talks, by the Rev. J. 8. Nye, 
is a series of undress discourses on things in general by a lively 
curate. Mr. Nye deals with betting, the theatre, enlisting, the 
land question, the life of John Bright, the work of Father Damien, 
and many other things. The book is a good specimen of the way 
in which many of our younger clergy are exerting themselves to 
get hold of the lads and artisans in crowded towns. Roma 
Antiqua et Recens (reprinted from the edition of 17 32) as hardly 
worth reprinting. Its argument is that the ceremonies of the 
Church of Rome are borrowed from the Pagans. We have received 


also the second edition of Dr. Killen’s Ancient Church; Vox Dei: 
the Doctrine of the Spirit, by the Rey. R. A. Redford ; A Trea- 
tise on Predestination, Election, and Grace, by W. A. Copinger, 
Esq.; Ztetreat Addresses and Meditations, by the Rev. R. W. 
Randall, of All Saints, Clifton; The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Two Sacraments, by the Rey. Henry Harris ; and a new volume 
of the Ancient and Modern Library of Theological Literature, 
containing Reeve’s translation of the Apology of Tertullian, and 
Jeremy Collier's translation of the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius. 


HISTORICAL SCARABS.* 


vas agpenante in England of a work, however small, dedi- 

cated exclusively to the study of Egyptian scarabs, or 
scarabeei, as they are sometimes called by those who follow in the 
steps of the late Dr. Birch, is one of the many signs of the times 
that Egyptian archeology is every day claiming its proper place 
as asubject of study. A few years ago these objects were re- 
garded as mere curiosities, brought home by the comparatively 
small number of travellers who had time and money enough to 
afford the expensive luxury of a trip to Egypt. Such travellers 
bought them because they were cheap, pretty, and portable, 
and because they formed in themselves charming little 
gifts for friends at home, who were glad to mount them in rings 
and pins for everyday use. The mystic characters inscribed upon 
them, being a part of the so-called “ Wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
fascinated most minds ; but very few were the people that took 
the trouble to seek out their origin. A few experts had an 
inkling of the true historical value of scarabs, and rightly 
surmised that those inscribed with “ cartouches,” or ovals, 
within which are written the names of kings, would some 
day form the means whereby much of the chronological his- 
tory of Egypt might be constructed. Among this “ chosen 
few,” the names of Salt and Wilkinson deserve honourable 
mention. The great museums of Europe acquired a large num- 
ber of scarabs, together with much else, at a time when the 
curators themselves of these institutions found it difficult to 
arrange and classify them satisfactorily. Some few years later a 
few private collectors, such as the Rev. W. J. Loftie, Dr. Grant 
of Cairo, and Mr. Hilton Price of London, devoted themselves to 
making collections, and to the praiseworthy endeavour of trying 
to classify a complete set of all those bearing royal names. 
Although it was generally felt that the world was anxious to 
know when and why scarabs were made, no systematic work on 
this subject was published before Mr. Loftie’s Essay on Scarabs. 
In this monograph Mr. Loftie described every scarab in his col- 
lection, and a drawing of each was printed with the letterpress. 
Archzeologists were very grateful for the work, but the difficulty 
of the subject was so great that very few collectors cared to 
embark on such troubled waters. Fifteen years ago a collector 
could only by residing in Egypt some months in each year hope 
to make a collection of value historically. Whether the con- 
ditions are much changed now remains to a seen. 

What are scarabs? Why were they made? What are they 
like? What are they made of? These are questions often 
asked, and must be briefly answered in this short notice; for we 
have no information whatever on these points in Mr. Petrie’s 
Introduction. A scarab is the figure of a beetle made in wood, 
wax, gold, steatite, stone, mother-of-emerald, amethyst, or blue 
glazed ware. The size of nearly every one varies; the largest 
genuine scarab known measures about 5} in.x 3}x1; the 
smallest is about x 7; x4. Some are inscribed on the base 
with royal or private names, some with monograms or devices, 
some are quite blank, and some again have short sentences or a 
chapter from the Book of the Dead engraved upon them. The 
devices and method of ornamentation were different at different 
periods of Egyptian history, and it is the accurate knowledge of 
these variations which constitutes the archeology of the subject. 
There are many points upon which no two people agree, but the 
main facts of importance for the study of scarabs are well known. 
The deciding whether a scarab is or is not genuine is frequently 
a great difficulty ; five experts have pronounced a scarab genuine, 
but the sixth has declared it to be a forgery. It is in these cases 
that collections like those of the British Museum, Mr. Loftie, and 
Dr, Grant are of such value, for in them nearly every type of im- 
portance is to be found. As these collections were almost complete 
before the skilful forgeries of Kurnah and Luxor became prevalent, 
their authority is final. It is hardly credible, but natives of Egypt 
will spend weeks and weeks in making a fairly good cast of a 
valuable scarab, to sell to the tourist for ten or twenty shillings. 
As an English tourist, with some knowledge of hieroglyphics, 
has supplied a well-known accomplice of forgers of Egyptian 
antiquities with a list of names of all the principal kings of 
Egypt, the traveller of to-day can buy a scarab with almost any 
name upon it. This is very sad, but too true. Scarabs were 
worn by the ancient Egyptians in rings upon their fingers and 
round their necks as amulets. The Egyptians called the beetle, 
which they copied in various substances and wore, Q yxeper, %.¢. 
“the becomer,” or the one who came into existence through his 


own agency. The god Cheperd al? or becomer, was the god 
who not only produced all things, but he produced himself, 


* Historical Scarabs. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. London: Nutt. 
1889. 
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and afterwards gave birth to the gods Shu, Tegnut, Seb, Osiris, 
Isis, Nephthys, Nut, Horus, and Sut. The Egyptian texts fully 

rove the accuracy of Horapollo’s description of the way in 
which the Egyptians represent “an only begotten,” which 
begins Movoyeves dnovvres, yeveow, warepa, Kdopor, 
dvbpa, xavOapdv {wypapotar. The word xeper also means “ to 
roll,” and the papyri show us pictures of the beetle rolling along 
the disk of the sun, and a perfectly accurate rendering of the 
plural noun xeperu is “evolutions.” The scarab, then, was an 
emblem of the god Chepera, the source of all life and fertility, 
and was worn by all classes with a more or less distinct idea of 
homage due to the life-giver of the world. As it was worn on 
the person of the Egyptian during life, so also was it after death 
an act of religion to have a scarab, made of green stone, inscribed 
with a part of the 64th chapter of the Book of the Dead, laid 
either inside or outside the mummy, over the place where the 
heart was. This chapter has many variant readings; but a fair 
idea of its contents may be gained from the following translation. 
The deceased says :— 

O this heart of mine of my mother! O this heart-sack of mine of my 
becomings ! (xeperu). May there be no obstruction to me in evidence, no 
repulse to me by the Powers, and no turning back to me before the 
guardian of the scale. O Chnem, thou art my ka upon my body who 
makest strong my limbs. Come thou to the felicity to which we go there. 
May the repulsers who make men stand up not overthrow our name. The 
hearing of joy of heart is pleasant to us when words are weighed. May 
— be no lies told against me in the presence of the god. How great art 


Mr. Petrie’s book contains drawings of 2,363 scarabs, preserved 
chiefly in the public collections of the British Museum, Balak, 
Paris, Turin, and in the private cabinets of Mr. Loftie, Mr. 
Hilton Price, Dr. Grant, and himself. A comparatively small 
selection has been made from the British Museum collection— 
only 415 out of 2,200 being given. We note with pleasure that 
copies of the 172 royal scarabs in Mr. Loftie’s collection are all 
reproduced ; on the other hand, there are many scarabs among 
Mr. Hilton Price's latest acquisitions which might have been in- 
corporated with great advaniage to the student. Mr. Petrie 
seems to have grouped his copies well; but the possibility of a 
difference of opinion is so great in a large number of cases that 
few will accept the dates which he assigns to them. Mr. Petrie 
has spent such an amount of time and trouble in collecting these 
copies of scarabs that it is a pity he did not delay the publication 
of the work until he had made it more complete. Even an instal- 
ment like this of a work on scarabs is very welcome, and will be 
most useful when it is indexed. It is to be regretted that no 
copies of the famous scarabs made by order of Amenophis III. to 
record his marriage with the Mesopotamian princess, his lion hunts, 
the construction of the tank, and other events, have been included, 
for these are “ historical scarabs” in the truest sense of theterm. No 
copy of the famous royal scarab taken from the neck of the mummy of 
Thothmes III., found at Dér-el-Bahari, and now preserved in the 
British Museum, has, so far as we can see, been given. This fine 
specimen of Egyptian art of the eighteenth dynasty is made of 

n glazed steatite banded with gold ; the original bronze collar 
is attached to it by a chain. The excellence of its workmanship 
makes it a king among scarabs. Such omissions, and the mis- 
placing of certain scarabs—as for example that of Amenartas in 
the twenty-fourth instead of the twenty-fifth dynasty—can, of 
course, be corrected in a second edition, and we hope that they will 
be. Mr. Petrie has given us abundance of scarab texts; what 
we want now is a comprehensive set of translations and a full 
introduction. 


NOVELS.* 


wi it should have pleased Mrs. Campbell Praed to publish 
d three short stories in the guise of one, and call the collec- 
tion The Romance of a Station, it is not necessary, and would not 
be easy, to discover. She asserts that it “begins on the solid 
earth of experience, and wanders across the border-line into the 
misty clou iy arg of Fancy and Fiction.” The phrase raises an 
apprehension that in Vol. II. Scin-Lecas will come upon the scene, 
or Fifth-rounders disappear, or something venerable and tiresome 
of that sort ; but happily it is not so. Mrs. Campbell Praed only 
means that at least one of her stories is true, and at least one is 
not. The true one is an account by a young wife of how she and 
her husband lived for a season upon a remote and uncultivated 
Australian island, which they had bought for breeding cattle, and 
hadall to themselves. There is no specific romance about it, no 
love-making, and nothing dramatically complete, except that, after 
they had lived a short time on the island, they got a good offer for 
it, sold it, and went away. Nevertheless it is fresh, cheerful, and 
interesting. The commonplace warfare with mosquitoes—who 


* The Romance of a Station, By Mrs. Campbell Praed, Author of 
“Nadine” &c. London: Trischler & Co. 

The Spanish Galleon: a West Country Romance. By Frederick C. 
= Author of “Starwood Hall” &c. London: Ward & Downey. 


Arne and The Fisher Lasse. By Bjirnstjerne Rjirnson. Translated 
from the Norse, with an Introduction, by Walter Low. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 1890. 

The Hammer : a Story of the Maccabean Times. By Alfred J. Church, 
M.A,, lately Professor of Latin in University College, London, and 

Seeley. With Illustrations by John Jellicoe. London: 
Seeley & Co, 18c0. 


come toa remarkable end—and the still more commonplace troubles 
with an unsatisfactory servant, and a too satisfactory stockman, are 
detailed with much literary art, and should be useful reading to 

rsons who meditate settling in the wild places of theearth. It 
is all autobiographical; but surely Mrs. Praed must have been 
forgetting her sea-slang when she made even a drunken Australian 
boatman say that the wind was “S.E.E., and be damned to it,” 
and his sober employer rebuke him only for swearing. The two 
romances purport to be related by the same young woman as 
the story of the island, and that is all they have to do with it. 
Lina was a foolish girl, unhappily married. Weeta was a beau- 
teous maiden. They had just the sort of adventures people do 
have in novels. Of this part of the book it is necessary to say 
only that it is sound and wholesome stuff of its kind. It is not 
so amusing as the genuine cattle-ranching. 

Take the early parts of the plot of Treasure Island; plunge in an 
essential fact out of Zorna Doone; flavour toa considerable extent 
with memories of The Master of Ballantrae; serve as much as 
you can in the style of the modern English novelist in general, and 
Mr. R. D. Blackmore in particular; and the result will be some- 
thing so much like The Spanish Galleon that it will not be easy to 
distinguish one from the other. The story is in three divisions, 

urporting to be told by different participators in it. They relate 
tween them that in the year 1740 a Spanish treasure-ship was 
captured by a vessel of His Majesty's fleet, brought into Bristol, 
and sent round thence towards the Thames. But by reason of a 
_ audaciously devised by an exceedingly tenth-rate Long John 
ilver, resident at Bristol, and some curiously abject Doones (called 
Bonnett) living as free outlaws in a Somersetshire valley, the 
galleon never reached the Thames, and there were some piracies 
and murders, and some perils, escapes, and captures in consequence, 
fit to be set out by Mr. Badrick and perused by that part of our 
youth which is at once adventurous and ingenuous. But for the 
substantial nature of the contributions levied upon other authors 
the book would be ordinary enough. 

Mr. Walter Low’s translations of two of Bjirnstjerne Bjérnson’s 
stories, Arne and The Fisher Lassie, have very much of fidelity to 
the original. In every line there is the curious quality, more 
akin to childish simplicity than to anything else, which we are 
accustomed to look for in Scandinavian fiction. There is hardly 
any story in either of them, and there are a great many songs in 
each, all the songs being rendered into rough, but reasonably 
spirited, English rhymes. Nine English readers out of ten would 
not read Bjérnson as long as they had any English novel from 
the circulating library handy; and it is impossible to say with 
confidence that their taste is wrong. At the same time, —- 
ing the tenth person to like a sort of quiet, dreamy story-telling, 
in which none of the people seem either quite real or quite 
accountable for their proceedings, and in which everybody is con- 
sequently liable to rush out of the house in a state of mind, and 
go and ponder in a wood for fourteen hours, for any reason or for 
none, and wherein there is much graceful description of such 
— of the earth and sky and sea as are to be seen in Norway, 

e is very likely to feel some enthusiasm about these two tales, 
and to be grateful to Mr. Low for having translated them. 

Professor Church and Mr. Seeley are of opinion that the 
Apocrypha is not so generally read as it deserves for its — 
merit and its historical value. They have, therefore, transla 
the two books of Maccabees into a story which they call The 
Hammer. The preface declares that “the plan of the story and 
a detailed outline of it have been contributed by Richmond 
Seeley, and the story itself written for the most part by 
Church.” Beyond suggesting the existence of a few subordinate 
characters, whose remarks and conduct are uninteresting, 
Richmond Seeley’s labours would seem to have been confined to 
handing to Alfred Church a copy of the Apocrypha; while 
Alfred Church was largely assisted in his composition by borrow- 
ing, with references, from that volume as often as he could, con- 
sistently with making his story long enough. All the combined 
efforts of both gentlemen have not succeeded in robbing of its 
interest the history that they have endeavoured to appropriate. 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE.* 


ae book is full of cranks and oddities; and though it is 
marred throughout by the theory which dominates its pages, 
there are yet tote found in it many stray truths, and not a 
few valuable scraps of information. Dr. Edkins has long been a 
worker in the field of Chinese philology, and has done excellent 
work so long as he has confined himself to dissertations on the 
language as it exists at the present day; but when he wanders 
off into the field of comparative study, he rides his hobby- 
horses—for he has several— beyond the bounds of sound argument 
into the regions of vague very | and delusive reasoning. The 
origin of Chinese is one of those questions with which the 
Chinese sphinx has hitherto puzzled mankind. The native 
scholars, with the national pride and linguistic ignorance which 
distinguish them, have always pompously asserted that in the 
beginning were the Chinese, that then they were possessed of 
their present speech, that they needed none to teach them, and 


* The Evolution of the Chinese Language, as exemplifying the Origin 
and Growth of Speech. By Joseph | DD. Reprinted 
ry the “ Journal of the Peking Oriental Society.” London: Tribner 
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that if there existed any affinities between their tongues and 
those of other peoples, they were to be explained by the fact 
that the Chinese graciously imparted some of their wisdom and 
knowledge to their ignorant neighbours. , 

Geographical facts, however, often act as handmaids to philo- 
logical research, and recent investigations, notably those of Dr. 
Terrien de Lacouperie, have satisfactorily demonstrated that 
the Chinese came into China from Susiana in about the twenty- 
third century before Christ. The same scholar has pointed out 
some similarities between certain Accadian and Chinese written 
characters, and has expressed his belief that a relationship exists 
between the two languages. Dr. Edkins, taking the same view, 
has published a list of cognate words in both tongues, and 
we shall speak presently of a most important discovery which 
has been made within the last few weeks in the same direction. 

Dr. Edkins is, however, in his present volume content to 
work out the evolution of the Chinese language from the mate- 
rials which that tongue supplies ; which is much as though a man 
were to attempt to find the root from which English sprang in 
the language of England, without rngge | any cognizance of its 

nealogy before it reached these shores. He has also been study- 
ing the physiological phenomena of speech, and the conclusion he 
has arrived at is that the Chinese language originated in the word 
Bam. Every word may be traced back, he considers, to this 
mystic syllable, which, like another mundane egg, contains every 
possibility of linguistic growth. Some doubts exist in his mind 
as to the a and the m, and we suppose that it is possible, there- 
fore, that the syllable may be Bosh; but for our present purpose 
it is sufficient that we should take the syllable as given by Dr. 
Edkins. Although on his title-page he describes his work “as 
os the origin and growth of human speech,” he makes 
no references to other languages in the body of his treatise, and 
seems to be oblivious to the fact that, if his theory be sound, 
every language on earth must have begun from Bam. 

The process by which he has arrived at this interesting con- 
clusion is curious. Starting from gesture language, in which he 
considers that the lips would play a prominent part, he holds 
that the use of the lips in significant gesture necessarily implies 
that the first sounds would be labials. 

The union of gesture with labial letters may be illustrated in the follow- 
ing manner. God endowed man with an intellectual and spiritual nature. 
The mind thus originated grappled at first with the difficulties of gesture 
language in the attempt to form a medium of communication. Man was 
then constantly rising in the intellectual scale, and gestures would be im- 
proved by vocal sounds, which would become daily more distinct, and 
gradually assume the shape of intelligible words. The opening and closing 
of the lips without voice was insufficient. The mind supplemented these 
movements by vocal utterance. There would be, let us say, the ain futher. 
It was differentiated by the labial check, or quick closing of the lips. If 
the nose passage was open, this gave the sound m. If closed, it gave b. 
Thus the work of creating letters began with the closing of the lips, which 
was quite a familiar feature in the gesture language already existing. The 
union of voice with the closing and opening of the lips was the commence- 
ment of audible language. It was when this took place for the first time to 
—— an idea that the first human word was spoken. .. . Originally 

sound might be bam, ba, or ab ; am, ma, or mam. 


Having thus arrived at a labial period, which among Chinese 
he conjectures to have occurred in about 5000 B.c., he considers 
that a dental period would succeed (B.c. 4000), followed by a 

ttural period (b.c. 3000). It is needless to say that this is in 
Srect opposition to the current views of the growth of speech. It 
is, of course, impossible to prove what were the first sounds pro- 
nounced by primeval man; but it is reasonable to assume, as is 
generally accepted, that his earliest efforts would be to imitate 
the sounds of nature which he would hear about him, and these 
would be much better expressed by the guttural than by the 
labial letters. No one who has listened to the utterances of the 
untutored, gesture-making savage would describe them as being 
labial in tone. Loud, guttural ejaculations and words are the 
mediums by which they communicate with their fellows and, pace 
Dr. Edkins, these, no doubt, were the sounds first employed by 
the ancestors of the Chinese. 

But Dr. Edkins has a further theory about Bam. The gesture- 
making Chinese would use the hand in striking and pointing. 
“ But pointing,” he says, “having no sound, would take its vocal 
representation from the act of striking. Let us suppose that it 
was ba, bam, or bab. This would, in the first instance, represent 
the hand, the implement used by the hand in striking, the act of 
striking or pointing, and the person struck or pointed at.” In 

is way he imagines bam to fructify until it supplies its 
happy inventors with a wealth of words. But he considers 
“the natural sound must be added to the name of the hand or 
other intermediate agent to make the word. In the acts of 
grinding, shaking, falling, weeping, laughing, shouting, whisper- 

, there is in each case a sound which the word-maker in the 
primeval ages heard as we hear it. Love presses close, and 
therefore it is ai, which means both things. Fear leads men to 
tremble, and chan, king, k’ung mean both to fear and to tremble,” 


c. 
But not all the glory of having been the provoking cause of pri- 
mitive words must, in the opinion of Dr. Edkins, be usurped by 
the hand. The foot is largely used in gesture; and what more 
appropriate syllable can represent the sound made by the stamp 
the foot than ba, bab, and bam? Here, again, he arrives at the 
same starting-point, and with renewed vigour he starts off into a 
process of coining derivatives. e have said enough to 
show that Dr. Edkins is not a safe guide to follow in matters of 
general philology ; and it is gratifying, therefore, to be able to 


point with satisfaction to his observations of the laws of phonetic 
change as illustrated by Chinese words. Even here, however, 
his theory with regard to the precedence to be given to labial 
sounds leads him into error in the procession of the letter changes. 
But, for the most part, he is right, and his researches add con- 
firmation to the discovery which we are now about to consider in 
connexion with his book. 

As will be seen from the above, Dr. Edkins concerns himself 
only with the changes which Chinese has undergone in China. 
But it has been reserved for Mr. Ball, in a series of papers ap- 
pearing in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzeology, 
to carry the process a step further. We have already said that it 
has for some years been surmised that there is some relationship 
between the languages of Accadia and China. This supposition 
was, however, thrown in the background by the positive asser- 
tion of a school of Assyriologists, headed by Dr. Delitzsch, 
that there was no such language as Accadian, and that the Acca- 
dian characters were only a eryptogrammie way of writing Assy- 
rian words. This view has been effectively confuted by Dr. 
Bezold’s discovery at the British Museum of a cuneiform tablet 
on which it is stated in good set terms that certain phrases quoted 
on it are in “the language of Accad.” In harmony with this 
statement Mr. Ball now comes forward with the assertion that 
Chinese and Accadian are one and the same language. In his 
first paper he tells us that he was induced to make researches in 
this direction by observing certain similarities between words 
bearing the same meanings in the two languages. As he advanced 
in his studies he found that these similarities multiplied, and he 
is now able to present us with long lists of parallel words in the 
two languages, all of which yield to the laws of phonetic change 
which he is able to lay down, and which are for the most part in 
accord with those enunciated by Dr. Edkins. Of course there is 
a degree of uncertainty about the readings of many Accadian 
words, but making every allowance for this, it cannot be denied 
that his lists are most remarkable. The list he begins with is as 
striking as any. It is a fact familiar in philology that an initial 
G wears down in course of time toa y sound. It would be ex- 

cted, therefore, that words which in modern Chinese have an 
initial Y would in the Accadian be found to begin with G. 
“ Accordingly,” as he says, he wrote “the Chinese Ye, ‘night,’ 
with a gy, and got the Accadian Gé, ‘night.’” In the same way 
he compares upwards of forty Chinese words having the initial ¥ 
with corresponding words in Accadian ing. For this change it 
is hardly necessary to look for any confirmation; but if one were 
wanted, it might be found in the pronunciation of Chinese pre- 
served in Japan from the sixth and seventh centuries of our era, 
In his Japonico-Chinese we find that words which are now pro- 
nounced in China with an initial Y appear in Japan with an 
initial G. 

It is curious also to find that pairs of cognate syllables in the 
two languages have similarly opposite meanings. For instance, 
we have in Accadian the vocable Gui meaning both “bad” and 
“ glad,” and we have the corresponding Chinese word yii yoo we | 
“sorrowful” and “ happy.” Though we have especially refe 
tothe G=TY list, many of the others are equally remarkable, 
and none more so than that with initial sk, which appears to be 
original, 

The importance of Mr. Ball's discovery cannot be over-estimated 
so far as the so-called two languages are concerned. And, if 
fully established, as we have every confidence it will be, it will 
throw a flood of light on the ethnology of Asia and on the philo- 
logical laws which govern the morphology of languages. As the 
languages stand at present there is a considerable difference in 
their syntax, and in the mechanical matter of the arrangement of 
their writings the divergence is as wide as it can possibly be, the 
Chinese being written in vertical columns from right to left, 
while the Accadian was written in horizontal lines from left to 
right. But the very true remark made by Dr. Edkins that the 
languages of conquered races are commonly influenced by those 
of the conquerors may, to some extent, explain these differences; 
and it is probable that a careful study of the earliest Chinese 
texts and of the most ancient inscriptions will demonstrate 
that the further we go back the more closely allied will the 
syntaxes of the “two languages” be found to be. 


MARY HOWITT.* 


R. GEORGE WARRINGTON, when his friend remarked 
upon long, quiet country evenings, retorted, if we re- 
member rightly, with some asperity, that he had tried the said 
evenings, and that they were devilish long, and a great deal too 
uiet. We can conceive as good a man saying much the same 
thing of this book; but we should be sorry for him. It is, 
indeed, possible that some slight curtailment might have done it 
no harm; but even of that we are not certain. We are certain 
of the curious charm which its Quakerism—for it is Quakerish as 
well as, in part at least, about Quakers—is fitted to exercise on 
fit readers, some of whom might be very sorry to have nothing 
but such reading, yet very glad to have it for a change. 
The Howitts, "ohn | and wife, were, on the whole, rather 
fortunate people, though they had plenty of hard work to do, and 
no very extraordinary share of the world’s goods. Despite the 


* Mary Howitt : an Autobiography. Edited by her Daughter, Margaret 
Howitt. vols, London: Isbister. 
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diligence (in the sense of love as well as that of ager with 
which they pursued literature, it cannot be said that either had 
t literary faculty. Their verse is amiable, but weak; Mrs. 
Frowitt’s translations are the best things she did, and nothing of 
her husband’s, except the charming Boy's Country Book (which 
js a masterpiece of its kind, the simple transcript of genuine 
experience), much deserves to live. Their intellectual ability was 
not greater, as is shown by the religious vagaries of both and by 
William Howitt’s purely sentimental and unreasoned Radicalism. 
Good Mrs. Howitt almost insinuates (unconsciously, of course) 
that her husband wrote an extensive and now forgotten piece of 
bookmaking against “ priestcraft” chiefly because the parson of 
his native parish had objected to his (William's) mother irregu- 
larly evangelizing the parishioners. And we can quite believe it. 
Yet both of them obtained at least constant literary occupation 
(the dear delight which excelled all other to them), and not in- 
considerable literary repute, owing chiefly to their having had the 
luck to enter early in the general race of journalists, book- 
makers, compilers, translators, and the like, and to meet compara- 
tively few competitors where now the solid earth shakes under 
the jostling crowd of mingled thoroughbreds and hacks. They 
deserved their luck, such as it was; for their practice was not 
mean, and their aspirations were ever above their practice. But 
they themselves (especially Mary) were better than either. The 
icture of the curious home of the Botham family at Uttoxeter (Mrs, 
Howitt was born a Botham, and descended on her mother’s side 
from no less a person than William Wood, Swift's victim in the 
Drapier’s Letters) where Quakerism forbade even theological dis- 
cussion, and to some extent even theological reading, is ve 
striking, and there are other interesting things about the girl’s 
schools. We only wish we could have heard more about a certain 
wicked “Mary M.” who at a drab dovecote in Croydon “spoke 
from the summer-house to some young cadets of Addiscombe 
College ”—a crime to make the blood run cold. William Iowitt’s 
courtship seems to have been odd, and its reception by Mary's 
family odder. The young man broke the sacred silence of 
Uttoxeter one night by asking, “ Mary, what is thy opinion of 
the Divinity of Christ?” The young lady was forbidden by her 
papa to reply, or at least prevented from replying, not on the 
grounds which might ordinarily be imagined either by devout 
or profane persons, but because Quakers had no business to 
think on such matters, the immediate inspiration of the Spirit 
being the criterion. 

A considerable fragment is given of William Howitt’s own 
autobiography, and he it is who tells a story which, though it 
may have appeared before, will be new, we think, to most 
students of the hitherto most meagrely published biography of 
one of the three greatest English men of letters of the last 
half-century :— 

The Constitutional did not seem to make its way. I heard more and 
more of many difliculties. Sad news was soon given me by the editor. There 
were no funds. The proprietors were going on in desperation, without 
being able to pay a single contributor. He told me that they had a cor- 
respondent in Portugal, who had been sent out to report on the disturbances 
there, who was totally destitute of funds, and was writing the most im- 
ploring entreaties for remittances, He said Laman Blanchard, who had 
a wife and tive children dependent on his pen, was writing daily articles, 
and for months had not been paid. 

One day Major Carmichael Smith, the active manager, told me that he 
had sent for his son in-law, Mr. Thackeray, from Paris, where I under- 
stood he was correspondent for a London daily paper, I think the Morning 
Post, tv come and take the editorship of the paper. Just as 1 was going 
out of the office. which was in Fleet Street, I met on the stairs a tall, thin 
young man in a long dark-blue cloak, and with a nose that seemed some 
time to have had a blow that had flattened its bridge. 1 turned back and 
had some conversation with him, anxious to know how he, Thackeray, pro- 
posed to carry on a daily p»per without any funds and already deeply in 
debt. He did not seem to know avy more than I did. I thought to myself 
that his father-in-law had not done him much service in taking him from 
& profitable post for the vain business of endeavouring to buoy up a 
desperate speculation. How much longer The Co stitutional struggled on 
I know not. ‘That was the first time I ever heard of, or ever saw, W illiam 
Makepeace Thackeray. I withdrew from the paper. 


Unless we mistake, Mr. Thackeray was a proprietor of the 
Constitutional, and there was, therefore, an additional reason, 
which Howitt did not know, for his presence. This was in 
1837; but long before and long after that, in fact, during almost 
all their married life, the Howitts seem, probably from some 
peculiarity of disposition, to have been intimate—really intimate, 
and not on the terms of lion-hunter and hunted-lion—with all 
sorts of interesting people. They knew Lord Tennyson six-and- 
forty years ago as a “retiring and meditative young poet,” who 
_ a Sunday night at their house and ed till three in 

—— (strange to say, “reciting his poetry” the while). 
Somewhat later they were, as it were, honorary or corre- 
ey members of the P.R. B., knew all about “ Sister 

elen” some fifteen or twenty years before the British public 
ever heard of it, and half admired, half marvelled at, “the un- 
crinolined women, with their wild hair, which was very beau- 
tiful (this is generously sweeping like the hair], their picturesque 
, and rich colouring” at pre-Raphaelite soirées. At one 

end of the book there is a story how Mary Howitt’s mother met 
the author of Evelina while still Miss Burney, and at the other 
how Mary herself read a book, and not a very early book, by 
Mr. Besant. Here is a ghost-story (evidently, though Mrs. 
Howitt does not seem to have ized it,a sort of bastard 
reminiscence of the then new Vathek and of the legends of the 
Brasenose Hell-fire Club), and there some of the latest, not to 
say silliest, spiritualism. It is almost impossible to give an idea 


of the multiplicity of persons and subjects touched upon, 
always with the same unfailing, though perfectly ungushing, 
kindliness and sympathy. She could be very shrewd, too, 
could the old lady, as when but the other day, in the ex- 
tremest old age, she touched off Mr. Dante Rossetti in the 
words, “ he was painting beautiful women, it seemed to me, and 
nothing else, in gardens of roses.” A most delightful occupation, 
but a dangerous one to confine yourself to solely. From this 
shrewdness there are constant plunges into the most delightful 
simplicity, as where she expresses the joy she felt at being told 
by some specimen of that most awful of God's creatures, the young 
Liberal prig, that “ many of the Oxford undergraduates were de- 
voting themselves to the abolition of primogeniture.” How the 
young men intended to bring it about we are not told, for surely 
somebody must be born first. Were they going to insist upon 
all men being second sons, as their more genial predecessor the 
undergraduate of the Joe Miller story insisted on having the 
“ second hour” of the horse? Just before this the indefatigable 
pair, then quite an old couple, had gone to sit the livelong after- 
noon on a bench by the roadside near Epsom to see the return 
from the Derby, and enjoyed it heartily. They enjoyed, in fact, 
everything, though they had sorrows enough; for they lost two 
children in sad ways, one dying in torture, as a consequence of 
one of those boyish freaks—another boy had in fun merely and 
from no great height dropped him over a staircase—which nine 
times out of ten lee no consequences at all, while another 
perished as an explorer in New Zealand. 

One delight of life, that of wandering, they seem to have 
drunk almost to the lees, and in a manner iy ee enough 
to some people who find travelling not merely horribly expen- 
sive, but absolutely incompatible with most of the literary occu- 
pations that bring in money. Not merely were the Howitts 
always changing their houses—that is not a blessing, but a sort 
of unavoidable curse, which ought to be considered in regard to 
Income-tax or in some other way in the case of the unfortunates 
who suffer from it—but they were always taking holidays in 
England and abroad, and always enjoying them. Of this singular 
faculty of enjoyment, the account—too long to quote as a whole— 
of a holiday at Cambridge may serve as a specimen, and is cer- 
tainly much more like the experiences of a girl of fifteen than 
those of a woman of fifty-two :— 

At the “Bull” we found Ben, who, in the first place, led us th h 
some of the College courts, and gave us a hasty glimpse of beautiful 
medieval buildings, lovely avenues of limes, picturesque cloisters, gate- 
ways, halls, and chapels, with smooth lawns, fountains, glimpses 
meadows golden with buttercups, and lines of as leafy trees, till we 
were all wild with admiration and delight. All 1 wanted was you and 
Annie! Well, having had these glimpses of Cambridge, part of us went 
to Ben’s rooms in Jesus College, and the remainder to the “ Bull” to have 
breakfast. What a breakfast we had! LBen’s friends were still all at 
church ; but presently, just at the right moment, when he was gone to 
look after the folks at the “ Bull,” and when we had drained his big coffee- 
pot and wanted more, in came three young fellows in caps and gowns, 
Chinnery of Keys (Caius), Mullins of John’s, and Cowan of Trinity. Then 
there was an increase of life and activity. “Oh! you want coffee, do 
you?” and away flew Mullins, and brought down somebod oe 
coffee-pot. Then ir rushed a new undergraduate with his coffee-pot, 
there was plenty. Next water was wanted ; Herr Kroff must have a glass 
of water. Water was not to be had, but Barbara knew where her brother's 
soda-water was. So down she delved into a cupboard, and up came bottle 
after bottle ; some was soda-water, some was ginger-beer. The gentlemen 
drank both out of a huge silver tankard with a glass bottom. 

Most people know that Mrs. Howitt ended as a fervent Roman 
Catholic, and some may know that her later years were rendered 
more comfortable by a pension which Lord Beaconsfield gave 
her, and the receipt of which she mentions with the same simple 
and unaffected delight which she seems to have felt at all the 
good things of this life, and at some that many would not have 
considered so very Iler conversion can surprise nobody. 
Hler training had been in a sect the whole principle and creed of 
which is that, not historical evidence, not intellectual reasoning, 
but inward testimony, determines the truth. The Howitts had 
wandered from Quakerism into a kind of undogmatic Christianity, 
and then into spiritualism; and they never seem to have 
any other criterion of things moral and spiritual than a sort of 
happy emotional optimism. The Church of Rome is almost the 
natural fold of such sheep if they come within reach of her 


crook. 


A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


IIE increasing interest which has been shown during the 
last half-century in the period of E history ex- 
tending from 395 to 800 A.D. is @ measure of the advance of 
historical science. History regarded as a form of general litera- 
ture can take up any subject as it likes, and can say what it 
likes about it; but histo ed as a science must have a 
definite structure and definite relationships between its various 
parts. It is the great work of Mr. Freeman that he has insisted upon 
the importance of this structural accuracy as a basis of all histo- 
rical study, and he has laboured hard and successfully to establish 
a body of historical orthodoxy which has for its central dogma 
the necessity of a right belief in the Roman Empire. Mr. Bury 
is a loyal follower of Mr. Freeman, and the main object of his 
book is to enforce bis master’s conclusions in detail by exhibiting 
* A History of the Later Roman Empire, from Arcadius to Irene. 
agg By J. B. Bury, London : Macmillan. 
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them in their full application as capable of giving unity to a 
period which was once abandoned to confusion. 

The great principle with which Mr. Bury starts is, that the old 
Roman Empire did not cease to exist till the fall of Constantine 
Palzologus before the Turkish capture of Constantinople in 1453. 
This fact has been obscured, even by a writer who did so much as 
did Finlay to show the influence of the Empire on the fortunes 
of the world. It has been obscured by the use of such terms as 
“ Byzantine Empire ” and “Greek Empire,” terms to which it is 
impossible to attach any accurate signification. It has been 
obscured also by the use of the terms “ Eastern Roman Empire” 
and “ Western Roman Empire,” which have a meaning after the 
coronation of Charles the Great in 800, but have none before 
that time. Mr. Bury’s main object is to show that the Roman 
Empire was the political and spiritual bulwark of European 
civilization. It guarded Europe from Oriental invasions ; it kept 
alive the traditions of Greek and Roman culture; it maintained 
European commerce; and it upheld an idea of order which was 
“a permanent background in a theatre of changes and commo- 
tions.” This is the body of orthodox doctrine which Mr. Bury 
expounds. No part of it is new, as is the way with orthodoxy ; 
but Mr. Bury claims to be a consistent and thoroughgoing 
exponent, delighting in carrying the light of orthodoxy into un- 
explored places, and showing how it can explain and vivify 
what, without its illumination, would be shapeless and inert. 

Thus Mr. Bury’s merits are his grasp of the structural method 
of history and the copious erudition which a right knowledge of 
method is sure to call to its equipment. [lis defects spring from 
the pedantry which scientific method and copious erudition are 
apt to engender in a young writer whose literary skill is defective 
and whose personality has been formed in the traditions of the 
study and the school. Mr. Freeman is often accused of ‘veg 
but his pedantry is transfused by a vigorous personality. Mr. 
Bury, though not exactly overweighted with his erudition, is still 
-always under the influence of books. His style is rarely simple; 
he has a preference for Greek words ; he cannot rid himself of the 
remnants of a metaphysical training. Moreover, he is under a 
sort of bondage to his predecessors. Gibbon was epigrammatic, so 
Mr. Bury makes laboured jokes; Mr. Hodgkin abounds in refer- 
ences to current events, so Mr. Bury carries us sometimes into 
oa analogies; Mr. Freeman likes to hit nails on the head, 
so Mr. Bury seriously proposes that, “if any one speaks of a 
Western and an Eastern Empire in the fifth century, he should 
write ‘empire ’ with a small initial, so as to show distinctly that 
he uses the word in a different sense from that which it bears in 
the expression ‘Roman Empire,’ of which unity was an insepar- 
able attribute.” In all these points Mr. Bury burlesques his 
masters ; for Gibbon would never have described Pope Gregory 
the Great’s theory of the Redemption as “a halieutic transaction,” 
suggested by “‘ the piscatorial associations of the first bishop of 
Rome”; nor would Mr. Hodgkin have compared an episode in a 
romance of the fifth century to ‘‘a modern ‘ dreadful.’ 

In another and more important point Mr. Bury’s work has 
suffered from the existence of predecessors. Mr. Bury has made 
the natural mistake of thinking that his readers are so familiar 
with the previous literature of his subject that he can afford to 
deal ae | with things which have been adequately treated by 
others. He has “ tried to trespass as little as possible on the field 
occupied by Dahn in Germany and Mr. Hodgkin in England,” and 
has omitted many details which may be found in Gibbon, This 
shows laudable modesty, but is destructive of literary effect. 
Throughout his volumes Mr. Bury has chosen to emphasize his 
position as that of a researcher rather than of an historian. He 

not made up his mind about the limits of his subject and has 
paid no heed to proportion. He eschews connected narrative 
and prefers to call attention to neglected episodes or cha- 
racteristic traits. He revels in the Persian and Lazic wars 
under Justinian, while he rapidly dismisses the exploits of 
Belisarius in the West. He enjoys grappling with the diffi- 
culties of the account given by Theophylactus Simokatta about 
the wars against the Slaves and Avars in Illyricum and Thrace. 
In these points he has done excellent service; but it would have 
been better done in the shape of independent monographs than as 
chapters of a connected history. In fact, the tendency of the 
whole work is to resemble a series of essays dealing with a 
large subject under various heads. Mr. Bury is more occupied 
with getting hold of his material than with its arrangement. 
His chapters are sometimes long and sometimes short. He has 
not so much digested his material into orderly shape as swept 

ther his notes under convenient headings. The result is 
that chapters do not fit together; they begin abruptly and end 
nowhere in particular. We are conscious of much creaking of 
machinery, and are referred backwards and forwards. Nor is 
Mr. Bury sure of his own personality ; sometimes it is, “ We 
have already referred” ; sometimes “I shall have more to say.” 

Again, Mr. Bury has not realized that an historian is not 
justified in raising problems and leaving them without an in- 
dication of his own opinion. He may pass them by if he 
chooses ; but he ought not to hurl them at his readers and think 
that he has thereby done his duty. Thus the condemnation of 
Pope Honorius might well have been left unmentioned; but Mr. 
Bury “ cannot leave this subject without a word on the delicate 

blem.” His “ word” is to state the theory of Baronius, to tell 
us that it has been elaborately refuted by Hefele, and then for 
further details “refers the curious to Hefele.” This, too, is not 
done in a note, but in the text. Surely this is an abdication of 


the functions of an historian. But Mr. Bury generally is in- 
disposed to commit himself on ecclesiastical questions, and his 
own attitude towards Christianity would be “a delicate problem” 
to trace from his pages. He attempts a position of philosophical 
detachment from all systems of human thought ; but we doubt if 
such a passage as the following shows much lucidity :— 

Here we have touched on a side of Christianity which was distinctly 

unreasonable, and would have revolted the clear intellect of a healthy 
Greek. The idea that God’s omniscience takes account of the smallest and 
meanest details of our lives, and keeps, as it were, a written record of such 
nugatory sins against us, would have appeared utterly absurd, as well asa 
degradation of the Deity, to an old Greek possessed of the most elementary 
culture. It is an idea that cannot well be accepted by the reason of the 
natural man; and, like that other idea of extreme asceticism which led 
to a solitary life, equally repugnant to Hellenic reason, it was carried to 
excess by the Christians. For, like all true lovers, the true lovers of God 
“run into strange capers.” 
Mr. Bury must expect his readers to be profoundly versed in the 
method of Aristotle’s ethics before they can determine the excess 
of omniscience, or the excess of human responsibility towards a 
divine being. 

If we have called attention to many defects in Mr. Bury’s book, 
it is with no desire to disparage its real merits. We recognize in 
Mr. Bury a well-equipped student, with a firm grasp upon the 
essential points of hie subject, and only regret that his short- 
comings, which might easily be amended, will prevent his book 
from being read as it deserves. For his volumes are the fruit of 
diligent and independent work amongst a mass of difficult 
materials, and will have to be reckoned with by all who follow in 
his steps. Moreover, Mr. Bury shows a commendable resolve not to 
accept traditional views as a way out of difficulties. He is the 
first English writer who has tried to take a really critical view of 
the characters of Justinian and Theodora, and has seen, without 
trying to shelve, the difficulties in the way of reconciling the 
“Secret History ” of Procopius with his “ History of the Gothic 
War.” It is true that he follows Ranke’s guidance in supposing 
that the “ Secret History ” is not the work of Procopius, {but is a 
combination of portions of a diary of Procopius with current 
scandals propagated by the party opposed to Justinian’s govern- 
ment ; but he has done much to confirm that opinion by showing 
how it can be worked out in detail so as to give us a Justinian 
and a Theodora who are possible personages. There is also much 
wholesome common sense in the remark :— 

If the words and acts which the writer attributes to Theodora were 
drawn, as doubtless is the case, from real life—from the green-rooms of 
Antioch or the bagnios of Byzantium—it can only be remarked that the 
morals of those cities in the sixth century did not differ very much from 
the morals of Paris, Vienna, Naples, or London in the present day. 

But it is not by its judgments on points of detail that Mr. 
Bury’s book must be appraised. It is concerned with a period of 
confusion and change in which the only constant elements were 
the Empire, the Imperial system of law and administration, and 
the Church. With the history of the Church Mr. Bury is not 
concerned, and he regards it only in its relation to the Empire. 
But he shows how the Empire, in spite of difficulties on every 
side, held to its principles, and was capable of infinite readjust- 
ment to meet the needs of its position. He has taken a larger 
view than any previous writer of the lives and characters, the 
resources and dangers, of the later Emperors. He has followed 
them into the details of their policy, and has not considered any- 
thing undeserving of his attention. Still more, he has done his 
best to reproduce the life, the art, and the learning of Byzantium. 
Perhaps his chapters on the literature of the times and his 
estimates of the authorities whom he follows will have the most 
enduring influence on English scholars. Any one who looks into 
this book will recognize that, in spite of obvious signs of im- 
maturity, Mr. Bury has in him the promise of a distinguished 
future. Let him not be in a hurry to write another book, and 
let his next volume be less ambitious in scope and more carefully 


thought out and arranged. 


STAGE COSTUME.* 


T is not to be denied that everything connected with the stage 
is brought more and more into notice and receives more 
and more attention every year; and in no department is this 
more noticeable than in the matter of stage costume. Since the 
days when Tilburina went mad in white satin, and her attendant 
followed suit in white muslin, the art of stage-dressing has 
advanced considerably ; and across the Channel it may safely be 
said that the choice and harmony of the dresses of the actresses 
in a new piece are looked upon as of greater importance than the 
staging of the piece itself. And so far our neighbours are right, 
for the stage is but a picture ; and the figures in a picture should 
not be swamped by too gorgeous accessories. The dresses of @ 
new piece in Paris are objects of study both before and after the 
premére which will decide the author's and manager's fate with 
the public ; for the dresses must not only be a sort of outw 
and visible sign of each character in the piece, but also be suffi- 
ciently ahead of the fushion of the moment in beauty and 
originality as to secure the attention of the public and set the 
pens of the chroniqueurs a-going in that particular way which 
will make every woman in Paris frantic with impatience to see 
the “new piece.” But, as the editor of the new production 


* Costumes of the Modern Stage. Edited by M. Mobisson. With 
Illustrations. London: John C, Nimmo. 
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before us asks, with the pitiful helplessness of his sex, “ How 
is a costume to be described? How can a dry enumeration of 
such complex details furnish an adequate idea of the general 
effect?” Description being beyond the limited powers of mortal 
man, and a faithful chronicle of stage clothes being required, 
the editor, M. Mobisson (Secretary of the Direction of the Opera 
in Paris), called to his aid various artists, such as Messrs. 
Steinlen, Mespés, and others; and, while he himself writes a 
compte-rendu of the play, the artists supply in the illustrations 
(which are coloured by hand) such accurate representations of the 
yarious actresses “in their habits as they walked” the boards 
that the detailed description of the dresses on the last page of the 
brochure is really supertiuous. The first and second numbers of 
the publication are before us, No. I. dealing with “ Les Respect- 
ables,” by M. Ambroise Janvier, which has been holding the 
boards of the Vaudeville since the 21st of November, 1889; 
No. II. treats of the annual revue at the Variétés, entitled “ Paris- 
sition.” The illustrations are fairly good and spirited, and 
the colouring decidedly brilliant ; but a little more care might be 
devoted with advantage to making the figures more graceful and 
the faces more like the actresses who are supposed to be repre- 
sented. As a record of theatrical matters such a publication 
should be invaluable; one would gladly see something similar 
started over here. It has been wisely said that the history of 
clothes is the history of man; it should rather be said of woman ; 
and a record of stage clothes, even though begun so late in the 
day, would in the future form a volume of very great interest to 
all historians, as well as to all lovers of the theatre. Mr. Nimmo’s 
triotic breast should be fired with a desire to do for London 
what he is helping to do for Paris. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


ULL of dark things and occult, too sad and too secret, we fear, 
for dimmed earthly intelligences, is Prince Starbeam, a tale 
of Fairyland, by Arthur Edward Waite (James Burns), a book 
collected from “ most ancient and true commentaries,” astral and 
fairy chronicles, and other rare documents. Ilerein are tran- 
scribed the history of Prince Starbeam and the Daughter of the 
Stars, and of Nyebright, the Messenger of the Stars; the myste- 
rious history of the Wood-Boy, of the Sultan of the Golden Isles ; 
of Cynthia, his daughter; of Melnor, Prince of the Isle of Palms, 
and Beryl, Queen of Spells, who bewitched and was too fond of 
the red roses of life; of the Soul-Quest of Prince Starbeam, and 
other wonders and mysteries. And whoso reads these legends of 
eld, which the mystical Mr. Waite hath cunningly compacted, 
will be caught in the labyrinthine flights of a wayward fancy, and 
it may chance that he shall discern an allegory in the way, which 
shall prove only a lure to braver and brighter excursions, and. be 
nothing but a shadow—for no such abhorrent beast, we deem, 
lies hidden in these flowery and starry journeyings. Nor is 
there any moral shut within Mr. Waite’s maze of delect- 
able phantasies; save that it is an ill thing for mortals 
to be gifted with a magical ring such as the Princess 
Cynthia held, and Prince Starbeam went far to find, and, 
finding, suffered much woe therefrom. But he had some 
compensation. Ile felt “the cold creative wind” invigorate 
him as he passed through the House of all the Birds in the 
Land of the Phenix, “mentioned in old Cosmic Books,” 
and was conveyed by the Phcenix over sea to Fairyland, 
the Queen whereof did salute him, and her kiss lingered long upon 
his forehead as a star of high influence. But to tell of all the ad- 
ventures and transmutations and incarnations that befell Prince 
Starbeam and others, his peers and companions, is beyond our 
attempt and needless ; for the book is made for the reading and 
will yield delight to the reader. City Legends, by Will Carleton 
(Sampson Low & Co.), is a collection of ballads, with lyrics and 
dialogue, similar in form to Mr. Carleton’s previous volumes. The 
Opening scene, in a farmhouse parlour, is a pretty picture and 
seasonable. ‘The schoolmaster enters and finds the boys and girls 
prepared, for it is “ Legend night,” and games are to dropped the 
while, such games as 
Snap up and catch ’em, Charley can’t catch me, 
Green grow the rushes, Oats-peas-beans-and-barley, 
Threading the needle, Jack-straws, Blindman’s Buff, 
Going to Rome. 

The legends treat of modern incidents, for the most part, and 
are set to homely vigorous verse. There is “ The Pastor's Fare- 
well,” of which the late Mr. Ward Beecher is the hero, a simple 
strain illustrated by a capital picture; and “The Convict’s 

istmas Eve,” a story in verse, which, like its companion, is no 
sort of legend whatever. The best of these poems are dramatic 
in form, such as the story of Benedict Arnold related in the 
“Sixth chain” of the “ Legends,” and their pathos is often both 
deep and true. The woodcuts are well executed, but the artists’ 
names do not appear. Florence, a Story of Beginnings, by Alice 
Weber (Routledge & Sons), is a book far above the average 
Christmas literature for young people. The young people that 
figure in it are drawn with strength and discrimination, and the 
story altogether is exceedingly interesting as well as profitable 
reading. None of Self and All of Thee, by 8. S. Hewlett 
(Nisbet), is a story of Indian life, founded on facts it purports 
to be, illustrating the good and growing results of missionary 
work in India. As a story it is not particularly vigorous or 


stirring, but the experiences of active labours in the country 
which the author utilizes will be found suggestive and inte- 
resting by most people. “A Primrose Dame” tells a pretty 
story of an election in A Little Primrose Knight (Allen & Co.), 
a contest that is won by a single vote, which is gained, there 
is reason to believe, by the gallant example of the boy-hero, whose 
bravery and self-sacrifice vanquish the neutrality of a wavering 
old labourer. Another wonderful child is the heroine of an 
amusing little story about children, entitled Right Side Up, by 
Janie Brockman (Wells Gardner & Co.), with pretty pictures 
by T. Pym. This is a lively book indeed, and the children por- 
trayed are infinitely engaging. We have also to acknowledge 
Mr. Wentworth’s Daughters, by M. A. Dibden (Religious Tract 
Society), a placid and rather colourless story; Duty Wins, b 
Jozeph Forster, a wholesome story for boys of the wars wit 
France and sea-fights in the Channel; That Cousin of Mine, a 
well-written tale by Margaret Scott IHaycraft (Clarke & Co.), 
being the “Christian World Annual”; Dulcima’s Doom, by 
N. H. Willis, a collection of charming fairy-tales, illustrated by 
F. D. Niblett (Edinburgh: Grant & Son); and The Sunday 
Friend for 1889, edited by Canon Curteis (Mowbray & Co.) 


FIRES.* 


pas well-known fire-engine builders Messrs. Shand, Mason, 

& Co. have brought out two little books which ought to 
prove generally useful. They own frankly that “for a complete 
system of drill with fire-engines and fire-escapes, together with 
much useful information respecting the general working of fire 
brigades, the engineer cannot do better than refer to Fire Pro- 
tection: a Complete Manual of the Organization, Machinery, 
Discipline, and general Working of the Fire Brigade of London, 
by Captain E. M. Shaw, C.B., Chief Officer of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade”; and, in fact, this very candid confession disarms 
any possible hostile criticism. 

These enterprising mechanics, whose fire-engines are well 
known in all countries, have doubtless found that the demand 
on them from distant places for information concerning the 
business of extinguishing fire is such as to necessitate either the 
constant gift of the large book to which they have referred, or of 
some abbreviated form of it, and they have, no doubt in their 
own interests, produced these little pamphlets, which are virtual 
summaries of the larger and more comprehensive work. 

It is generally believed that Captain Shaw has no objection to 
this kind of plagiarism, his only object being to assist every one 
in matters connected with his profession; but, whether this is 
the case or not, it is for him to raise the question if he wishes to 
do so, and we have only to take the matter as we find it in these 
little books. 

There is no doubt that great ignorance generally prevails con- 
cerning all matters connected with the extinguishing of fire, and 
that most people get into an excitement bordering on panic at 
the mere thought of finding themselves in the midst of a con- 
flagration ; whereas, nine times out of ten, if they could only 
keep their heads, they might walk out in absolute safety. 

A careful study of these little books will bring about a better 
understanding of the subject, and even those not actually en- 
gaged in extinguishing fires may receive considerable benefit 
from reading the hints on discipline, instruction, ambulance 
duties, salvage work, precautions against fire, suggestions as to 
the choice and management of petroleum lamps, and plain 
directions to be observed by householders and bystanders in the 
event of fire. 

These modest little books have no claim to originality; but 
they are in their own way certainly greener. | and are likely to 
prove eminently useful to all persons interested in the mitigation 
of losses by fire—needless to say a very considerable number— 
and especially tothe Volunteer and other Fire Brigades to whom 
they are principally addressed. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


AT the gaudier attractions of Kvres d'étrennes it is neces- 
sary to come back to some solid literature which has been 
waiting its turn. But first we must notice a book (1) which for 
its abundance of illustration might have been treated as a Christmas 
book itself, but which also contains much useful information on 
the very country which is now the subject of debate between 
England and Portugal. M. Giraud is a lieutenant de vaisseau, 
and it need hardly be said that French naval officers are not, as a 
rule, fervent Anglo-maniacs. Indeed, although M. Giraud 
speaks of individual Englishmen with abundance of courtes 

and liking, we should say that he was not in the least behin 

his messmates in his general view of Albion and its policy. 
He traversed Nyassa Land and the banks of the Shiré only 
three or four years ago, and this is what he has to say :— 
“Liinfluence des caravanes portugaises [which themselves, he 


* Fire Brigade Drills. With Hints on Management. For the use of 
Superintendents of Volunteer and other Fire Brigades. 

Rules and Regulations for Volunteer and other Fire Brigades. With 
Suggestions to Officers and Men, Remarks on Salvage Work, Fire Bri 
Competitions, Uniform, Powers of Local Authorities with regard to Fire- 
extinguishing, &c. &c. 


(2) Les lacs de U Afrique equatoriale, Par V. Giraud. Paris: Hachette 
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has just said, have always “neglected the Shiré”] n'est que 
passagére. Quant 4 Quillimane, l'autorité de son gouverneur 
cesse aux portes de la ville. On ne peut trouver étonnant que les 
Anglais soient venus s‘installer sur le Nyassa et le haut Chiré.” 
And in the same passage he speaks of the Portuguese “ caravanes 
de métis” as “ces forbans” (freebooters), an energetic expres- 
sion, which we commend to those Frenchmen whose hearts are 
just now palpitating with sympathy for the said forbans. We 
ought, however, to say that this is a mere incident of Lieutenant 
Giraud’s book, which contains much interesting record of sport 
and scientific observation about the southern group of African 
lakes, those which owe their discovery and exploration to the 
untiring energy and enterprise of Livingstone. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that the Lieutenant is enamoured of Africa. He 
dates his preface from Reykjavik, and seems to have found Ice- 
land a blessed change. 

One of the pleasantest and not of the least instructive books to 
read on the late French Exhibition is M. de Vogiié’s (2). It is 
as well written as an Academician’s book (even when his claims 
to the green palms are of the mixed rather than the purely lite- 
rary kind) should be; it is not at all heavy, though the author 
seems to have taken much pains to ensure almost expert accu- 
racy; it is not too long; wat ends with some political remarks 
which, if they hardly reach wisdom, at any rate are perfectly 
sages. But its greatest attraction to us lies, we own, in a certain 
naiveté or “childliness ” (we must not say “ childéshness ”) which 
is of the essence, and not the worst essence, of the French cha- 
racter. It is penetrated, in the most well-bred and unobtrusive 
way, but still penetrated, not only with the naif delight in having 
done such nice things oneself, but also with the still more naif 
wonder at finding that the others, the barbarians, really can do 
some things, not, of course, so nice, but still very fairly nice, of 
which hardly any Frenchman can ever rid himself on such occa- 
—_ but which few Frenchmen express so politely and plea- 
santly. 

We shall probably take further notice of two contributions to 
M. Perrin’s uniform and generally valuable historical library (3, 
4). M. Kervyn de Lettenhove is a man of letters and historical 
student who has done much good work; but even in a prelimi- 
nary notice we must observe that he has made a good many slips. 
“ Linthligow ” and “ Bristish” may be due to the irrepressible 
French printer; but to say that Burleigh was the son “d'un 
marchand du pont de Londres” is a little misleading. Fother- 
inghay is most assuredly more than “thirty miles” from London 
(a remark quoted by M. de Lettenhove himself about the distance 
might have aroused his suspicions), and his reference to Martin 
Mar-prelate would seem to show either that he has been far more 
fortunate than other inquirersin fixing the unity and identity of that 
mysterious personage, or that he knows nothing at all about him. 
M. Blaze de Bury’s book is an apparently careful summary ; but 
the author has too high an opinion of Henri Martin. And who 
is Vallet de “ Virille ” ? 

Although the name of General Yusuf (5) is probably not familiar 
to many Englishmen, those who are old enough to have even dim 
memories of the Crimean War may know something about him. 
He was one of the latest examples of a thorough soldier of fortune. 
Of Italian extraction, he became a Tunisian Mameluke, fled from 
Tunis in consequence of a Don-Juan-like adventure, presented 
himself as a volunteer to the French when they were just begin- 
ning the conquest of Algeria, and served, almost entirely in that 
a for some six-and-thirty years, till some, as Colonel 

rumelet thinks, unjust action of Marshal Mac Mahon’s sent him 
toa divisional command in France, where he died. Lis one other 
service ouc of Africa was, to say the least, unlucky. He was charged 
by Saint-Arnaud with the organizing of the “ Spahis d’Orient,” a 


force of three thousand Bashi-bazouks, and with part-command of 
the luckless expedition into the Dobrudscha while the allies layat 
Varna. The expedition was, in plain words, a failure, and cholera | 
and desertion reduced the “ Spahis d'Orient " to a next-to-nothing, | 
which promptly became nothing at all. Here, again, Colonel | 
Trumelet vigorously defends his hero; but some remarks of | 
Colonel Abdelal, an officer of the same stamp as Yusuf, and 
apparently loyally attached to him, seem to show at least a want | 
in the ex-Mameluke. But he was an excellent 

ier of the dashing type, a generous and chivalrous person in 
private relations, and devoted to his profession, His biographer 
would, perhaps, have been wiser if he had compressed his book 
very considerably, and had omitted polemics with M. Camille 
Rousset. 

Among other historical works we have before we the first 
volume of a good mon: on La diplomatic francaise et la 
succession bapagne, by wgrelle Cotillon) the fourth 
volume of VM. Jean Kaulek’s extremely careful calendar of the 
de Harthelemy, the Ambassador of the Pronch Republi 
in Switeerland before ite (Parte: and freeh 
instalment of the offleval dew au: 
ot minietres de Prance (Varia: Alean) latter volome & 
devoted to the Malatinate, and Zweibritchen, and 
edited by M. Ande Leben 


Veute, 
(9) Mare Swart, Par le aren de Lettenheove 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


ONE of the quaintest of recent reprints is an elegant pocket 
edition of that odd compound of apothegms and maxims, 
moral epigrams and conceits, the Rey, Arthur Warwick's Spare 
Minutes ; or, Resolved Meditations and Premeditated Resolutions 
(Glasgow: David Bryce), the original of which, in two parts, is 
dated 1637. This little book, clad in pliant leather like that of a 
Swedish giove, is put forth in dainty guise and embellished with 
three tiny plates. In the frontispiece is displayed a Resolved 
Meditator seated in a Gothic chamber, his pensive head resting 
upon one hand, as he cons an open tome; the other designs bristle 
with the dread enginery of emblems, in the spirit of the divine 
Quarles, with explanatory verse by “ F. Q.” himself and William 
Haydock. Small as is the measure of Spare Minutes, it is no 
more to be read and digested at one sitting than larger books of 
its class. The quality of its wit and piety may be readily tested 
by sampling. It was well and imitatively said by a writer in the 
Retrospective Review, by the present editor presumed to be no less 
a man than Hazlitt, that the author “does not speak without 
reason, and cannot reason without maxim.” There is too much 
of this vile antithesis in the reflections of the moral Warwick, 
though it must be admitted that his quaintness has a pleasant 
flavour at times. “The reason that many men want their desires 
is, because their desires want reason. Ile may do what he will, 
that will do but what he may.” This is a fair specimen of the 
maxim-maker’s epigram. In the Second Part he falls into strange 
ways, and becomes an artist in verbal mosaic, as in his view of 
slander. “It is a common custom, but a lewd one, of them that 
are common lewd ones by custom, to wound the fame and taint 
the reputation,” &e. 

Through Atolls and Islands in the Great South Sea, by Frede- 
rick J. Moss (Sampson Low & Co.), is an interesting record of a 
seven months’ voyage in the Pacitic, during which many of the 
less-known outlying islands were visited in the Union, Gilbert, 
Samoa, and Lagoon groups, the Marshall Archipelago, and other 
clusters of coral isles on both sides of the Anglo-German line of 
demarcation fixed by the Berlin Convention of 1886. Mr. Moss, 
who twenty years ago left New Zealand for Fiji, one of the 
pioneers of cotton-planting in the latter country, was naturally 
led to study the civilizing results of missionary and trading enter- 
prise, and some few years since extended his observation by a 
voyage from Samoa to the Marshall and Caroline Islands. Of 
traders and missionaries Mr. Moss writes with refreshing inde- 
pendence. The prohibition of innocent diversions, such as dancing 
and tobacco smoking, by the latter he sensibly regards as alto- 
gether needless. Disease, too, that follows civilizing agents in the 
Pacific everywhere like a scourge, he considers a far more destructive 
power than the introduction of rum and gunpowder. Everywhere he 
noted among the natives a “lamentable want of healthy mental 
recreation,” with, it must be added, a strange lack of opportunity 
for bodily sports. Mr. Moss makes no pleasant report of the 
sway of native teachers in the more remote islands. Life must 
be a hard matter, for example, at Manihiki, where healthy games 
and dances are rigidly repressed, and there is little left to a 
kindly race but five church-goings a Sunday and prayer-meetings 
all through the week. The result is, Mr. Moss says, but a clean- 
ing of the platter. The Sabbatarian rule is pretty general, and in 
many islands local government takes the worse form of petty 
oppression and tyrannical espionage. In the Gilbert group Mr. 
Mocs found the old order surviving, despite new laws and grow- 
ing commerce. He gives a curious account of Tem-Bainooke of 
Apemana, who rules three fine populous lagoons fertile with coco 

ms, and is a pretty example of an absolute monarch, At 
Ponap Mr. Moss visited the ‘ massive and mysterious ruins,” of 
which a photograph and plan are given, and rejects, as others 
have done, the theory of their buccaneer origin. A thoughtful 
and suggestive survey of German and American enterprise in 
Melanesia concludes these impressions of an ingenuous traveller, 

A cheerful economic faith is proclaimed in The Welfare of the 
Millions, by Francis Minton, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), 
a littl book which comprises, in popular style, a condensed 
statement of the line of argument urged in the author's larger 
and more elaborate work, Capited and Wages, Mr. Minton's 


| efforts to render the diwmal sciwnce attractive deserve commenda- 


tion, He admirably earnest, and, m the main, his pereuasive- 
ness is as notable as hie sincerity, His onslaught directed 


againat the economic position of Mill on the subject of wages i 
almost as effective as hue refutation of the fundamental thesia of 
Malthus, That, indeed, ae set forth in the chapter " Statistics 


Malthus.” the moet vigorous anti Malthuean attack that 
we know of the theery, «tt dewe nat 
affect Malthusian wiedom in other particular Vr Minton’ 
preface, by the way, euggwete the interesting question, llow 
the goapel of discontent theme advocated with the 
which Mr Minton, ae of wymen, te exalt 
ahove all other tewehing may, be 
in the crude preqehing of the virtue to the 
millon, in pr to the of thrift and bee 
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But he says no more than platitude when he writes cautiously :— 
«There seems good reason to think that the French masterpieces 
of the seventeenth century would not, Jif they were not rhymed, 
hold their ground on the modern stage.” 

Mr. John Sergeaunt’s History of Felsted School (Chelmsford : 
Durrant; London: Simpkin & Co.) is a readable compilation, 
drawn from history and the records of the once-famous Essex 
school, with sketches of its chief worthies, its “chaplains” or 
headmasters, and an interesting epitome of its varying fortunes. 

We must commend the modesty and the prudence of “ A Young 
Man” who puts forth a tiny volume of verse, bound in substantial 
red calf, under the title True Love; The Raceiad ; and other 
opel Poems (Southampton: Paul). His minority, in fact and 

try, is only too fully proclaimed. “The Raceiad ” is a tale 
of the Turf, and sings “the grief of Hastings and the woes that 
spring from racing,” of Benzon, his friend, and other famous 
wights. “True Love” opens with this touching stanza :— 
O how T love and long to wed, 
And yet I cannot bear 
The thought of making hard the bed 
Of gentle maiden fair. 

We have also to acknowledge a new edition of The Life and 
Letters of W. F. Stevenson, D.D. (Nelson & Sons); Technical 
Education in England and Wales, the Report of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Educa- 
tion ‘(Co-operative Printing Society); Book Chat (New York : 
Brentano) ; Pen-and-Ink Sketches, a series of descriptive chapters 
on travel in Italy, by Emily A. Richings (Digby & Long) ; and 
Southern Songs, by D. C. F. Moodie, third edition (Cape Town: 
Juta & Co.). 

In our notice last week of the Rev. Benjamin Waugh’s Come, 
ye Children, we note with regret that the words “ young lions” 
were printed i in error for “young lives” in an extract from the 
author's preface. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not cami 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SarurDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the OrFicz, 38 SourHamMpTon StREET, STRAND, LONDON. A 
printed Scale of Charges can he obtained on application. 


Now ready, VOLUME LX bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. and 4s. 6d. each. May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 
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Watching. The Difficulty with Portugal. 
The Anger of the Unaccepted. The Influenza, 
Mr. Gladstone on the Melbourne Government. 
Strikes. ireland. Naval Progress. The Heirs of Alexander. 
london Pavement. The Committee of the “ Pelicans.” 
The Spanish Crisis. Wr. Gladstone on Agriculture, 
The Empress Auguste. 


Game Preservation in America. 
The Royal Academy. Our Foreign Trade. 

The Tudor Exhibition Or Westland Marston. 
Notes from the Zoo The Stanteyan Chevrotain. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM. —THE DEAD HEART.— Every Evening at ut Eight 
Mr. Mie HEART El erry ox Site Yifice (Mr. 
duliy 10 Seats also booked by letter oF telegram. at LYCEUM. 


GLOBE THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. R. 
BENSON. Mr. F. R. BENSON'S SHAKESPEARIAN COMPANY every Evening at 
Eight (Thursdays and Fridays excepted) in Shakespeare's Fairy Comedy, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 

with the Mendelssohn Incid 1 Music. Doors open 7.30, Overture 7.45. ce oan 
0. Oto 5.0. Acting Mr. JAL AND. No fees. MATINEES of A RK 
NIGHT'S DREAM, e and W: till further notice.— Doors 0, at Two, 

commence 2.30. Child. on ri price to Stalls and Dress Circle to Matinces. 


LOBE THEATRE. —Thursday and Friday, J anuary 16 an 16 and 
7, and everv following Thursday nd Friday till further notice, 
Comedy. THE TAMING OF I THE SHREW. 


YRIC.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, HENRY J. LESLIE. 
pveaing at Eight, a New Comedy Opera, in Three Acts. ongities THE RED 
P. Stephens and Edward The y Charles Harris. 


HU by 
Morning Performance every Saturday at 


Box Office now ia 


RYSTAL PAL ACE PANTOMIME, AL ADDEN. .—Verdict 

of London Press : “ Brilliant beautiful” quaint” “AL trium of 

art and ingenuity”; “ No end of fun”; “ Nota dull moment"; * Big success.” Daily at 
Thee. Twice on Thursdays and Saturdays, at 3 and 7.30.— . is. to ds., exclusive of 
to Palace. 


MAN AGER for a proposed LONDON PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, Limired.—WANTED a GENTLEMAN, with experience in publishing and 

moderate capital, to manage proposed Publishing Company, Limited, for casty ing ona 

of Popular Works atready established, and tor deve and increasing’ the business. — 

Address, 8,123, Sell's Advertising Of Offices. » London. 


I IMITED OWNERS’ RESIDENCES ACTS, 1870, 1871. 

BOARD of AGRICULTURE.—Mr. JOHN BIRCH, Architect, who rebuilt Ingestre 
Hall, on fire-proof princi, les, and other country mansions, may be CONs ULTED by noble- 
men ‘and landed a desirous o! tuking advantage of the nae aft by the 
above Acts for making improvements.—8 John | Street, t, Adeiphi, Lendon, V YC, 


FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY OF LONDON. 
THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday, January 28, i890, at Half-past 
One o'clock precively, to receive for on BUILDING LEASES for a 
term of Eighty Years TWO PLOTS of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, one situate 
on Ludgate Hill (site of 37), the other in | Cheapside. at the corner of Milk Street (this latter 
site having a Public-house Licence at . 

Further particulars, with Conditions ona printed Forms of Proposa!, may be had on appli- 
cation at the Office « { the Engineer to the Commission in the Guild dhall, 

he Commissioners do not bind themse ves to accept the highest or any proposa’ 


Persons tendering must attend personally, or by a duly authorized agent, _ “the above- 
mentioned day, at Half-past One o'clock precisely. and the parties w 8 are 
will be required to execute an Agreement and Bond at the same. time. 
Proposals must he sea aled up. endorsed on the Tey mS nder for Vacant Land, 
to 


Ludgate Hill” ‘or Cheapside, as the case may be), and Lopes 
the undersigned before Une o'clock on the said day of treaty. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : HENRY BLAKE, 
December, 1889, Principal Clerk. 


GHEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
ISSUE of £371,320. 
(Authorized by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 and 1889.) 

The CORPORATION of SHEFFIELD cive NOTICE that the: one to receive 
applications for the above sum of SHEFFIELD CORPORATION ENT, STUCK. 

M nimum price of Issue £100 per cent. 

Interest payable hal!-) early,on March 1 and September 1, at the Sheffield and Hallam- 
oF. or vy tusir Loadou Agents, Messrs, GLYN, MILLS, & Co., 

mbard Street. 

Nosum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that sum must 
be a multiple of £10, 

Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, recently passed, Ly Stock is an ovsltabie invest- 
ment for every Trastee wao is uot expressly fo rbidden by th: his trust to 


invest in Corporati 
Forms of Prospectus, ec., and all info tion required, will be d by 
Borough Accountant's Office, w. TASKER, Registrar. 
Street, Sheitield, 
ugust 16, 18389. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE OOO0A. 


This Old-established Article retains ite position as “the finest Cocoa in the 
Chemical test, and keeps in all Climates. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


The King of Holland 


Is 
HIGHLY PLEASED WITH 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


AN» 


Has granted the Firm 
The rght of their Works the 


ROYAL COCOA FACTORY 


tly deed of Aug. 12, 1880 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, Belfast. being now 
VACANT, Candidates for that office are reque: to forward their testimonials to the Under 
pomeg og fl Dublin Castle, on o or before the 22nd day of January, 1890, in order that the same 
may be d to his the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to enter upon his 
duties immediately on appointment. 
pa Dublin Castle, 

January 7, 1890, 


HEIDELBERG C COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 


Dr. A. HOLZBERG, M.A., Ph.D. Heidelberg. 
A. B. CATTY, M.A., Christ’s Coll. Camb. 
WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A, St. John’s, Oxon, 
LATEST SUCCESSES, December, 1839, 
A.M. Br 3rd for 10,310 
lest taining highest marks (2,899) in German. 
A.D. pew... passed 2Ist for Woolwich 8,053 


eon for Army and all Exams. 
Mr. Lawrence in London, Oakley Lodge, Fulham, S.W. 


COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


consequence of the election to the Principalship, 2 re-arrangement of 
me History and English Literatu syepartay as become necessary, and the COUNCIL 
invite applic ations the PROFESSO ASHP. in Isto! RY. 

The Pro‘essor will have charge of the Classes in History. with such assistance as may be 
nted by wie Conncil. The Professor mav also, if he is desirous of doing so, be called upon 
conduct the Classes in _—— Literature. Pa such assistance as mav be granted by the 

Council, and C q' d in their to state if they are prepared to 

undertake this. 

ann 4 together with ewo-thivte of the fees paid by students attend- 

ing the classes of the department 
A fuller statement of duties, &c.. — A 
Applications with testimonials should be sent, cover, Registrar, not later than 


anuary 27, 1590, 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


(THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited). 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
Under the Auplon of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public Schools, 
leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, &c. 
THE COLLEGE ESTATE DOMINATES HOLLESLEY BAY. 
Invigorating Climate, dry soil, pure water. 
MIXED FARMS, 1,800 ACRES IN EXTENT. 
Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding. 
LARGE DAIRY, WITH MODERN APPLIANCES, 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheelwrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. 
Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. 
Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance Work, Riding, Swimming, &c. 
Pr ‘tus on application t» the Resident Director. 


DOVER COLLEGE. — Recent Successes are a Foundation 
Scholarship, Trinity, Cambridge ; Open Scholarship, Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; and 
other University distinctions. For Indian Civil the 6th ond 22nd in 1883 and the 9th iu 1889 
were educated in Dover Cellege resvectively for 7}, 6}, and six years. 

In Woolwich Examination the first, second (twice), and many ay other places. Entrance for 
Sandhurst a d Reve, 
In last vear 24 passed a Preliminary in all subjects. 
aration for Matriculation, Cambridge Local, &c. 


hoy a separat 
taken by the > by C. E. Sparke, M.A.. by E. Thornton Littlewood, 
M.A. Apply tothe H&AD- MASTER, or the Secretary W Ran, 


S* CLARE COLLEGE, WALMES, | KENT. 
Head- Master—The Rev. E. D’A 


Eastern Col Ramsgate, witha Assistant (Graduates). 
is Situated a 


nop. of da 
foot all fields, tennis-courts, &e., and 
‘he school year is divided into three terms ; each term consiste of about ces weeks. 
pa fees, Eighty Guineas per annum. meee tions and Scholarships, of £10, £15, and 
£21, are annually thrown open for competit! 
_ For further information, apply to the Hmap-Maerae. 


(CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


| For 
15 St. Helen's Place, 


‘HE ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, TESTING, and 
TRAINING INSTITUTION. 
of Control 
The Rt. Hon. The Earl of cRaWFOKi.” The Hon. Reginald Brougham. 
Robert Hammond. Charman, ‘ Frawcis In -e. 
E. HARRISON, pal. 
Laboratories and Workshops: Charing Cross. 
Offices : 15 St. Helen's Place, E C. 

Statutory applications for Parliamentary Powers, under the Electric Lighting Acts of 1882 
and 1885, have been made for the coming Session of Parliament in 143 tpwvs in the United 
Kingdom. Ter the "supply of Electricity from central stations in the Metropolis alone 
15 Electricity supply Companies have already been formed. 

This activity in the Electrical world has rendered it of primary importance that an institu- 
tion should be formed capable of undertaking and coping with the ever-increasing work 
Standarvizing Instruments, Testing Apparatus and Plant, and Training Electrical En- 
gineers, having Electrical and Engineering Laboratories, completely equipped with al 
modern measuring instruments avd testing apparatus 

The daily work carried out by the I stitution, be th at its own premises and at the Central 
Electricity Supply S ations and Factories with which it is connected, affords unique oppor- 
tunities for training Electrical Eng-neers, and bringing them in actual coutact with the work 
they wilt Nerney ad be called upon to do. 

The Training Department of the Institution commences a fresh Course on Wednesday, the 
19th of February next. ‘Che Course combines the College and Workshop systems of instrue- 
tion. Students attend lectures and receive practi al instruction in Electricity and Magnetism, 
General Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Electrical Engineering. and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Advanced students assist the statf of the Institution in the work of Standardizing and 
the Laboratories, and also the ourdvor Iuspectors in various parts of London and 

country. 

Students who have passed through the Institution Course successfully are drafted into the 
various Companies’ Works, where they receive salaries according to the aptitude they have 
shown for their work 

The Princival_ of the Mr. Hoeu ERrat TIARRISON, B.Se., London Assoc. M. 
Inst. C.E., M.L.E.E., F.C.S., held that poms in the old * Hammond Electrical Engineering 
College,” which met ‘with a marked s 

pectus and further particulars ‘apply to the Secretary, Purttr A. LATHAM, M.A. 


[HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-ULNEY (formerly Head- 

Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Han win High Schools), residing in 
the healthy suburb of Hampstead, receive a few YOUN GLA JIES to board and educate. 
The arrangements are those of a refined home. Large and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation for University examinations and degrees. Reference x A permitted 
to parents of present and former pupils. -41 Belsize Park Gardens, London. N 


M38 WOODMAN begs to announce her return to Town on 
mday, January 13, Her PREP: ARATORY CLASS for the Public Schools will 

RE- OPEN on the 15th instant. —13 Somerset Street, W. 
T o TTENHAM. 


BRUCE CASTLE, near 
Head-Maater—Rev. W. ALMACK, M. 
In Division special training for any or Class in Lower for any 


Public Splendid grounds and buildin 
Masters of Mo riborougn, "Charterhouse, and Cheltenham, 


Pre s SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER 
and full-sized Tennis-court, Numbers lim:te 


ADFORD HOUSE COVENTRY. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Established —. 
Boys received from Six to Twelve years of age, and pepared for College and Local — na- 
tions, which have hitherto been successfully passed by the Pupi's of this School. Eight 
of recreation ground. —Apply for oarticulare to Mire. and Mi«s Hoveatos. 


GCHOOL PIANOS. — NEW ‘MODELS, from 18 Guineas. 
All the latest Improvements. hese instruments are remarkable for their beau- 

tiful tone, perfect tonh, and durability. TeTANOS for HIRE, or my “the THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM.—W. J. ENNEVER & SON, Manu'acturers, 57 Berners Street, London, Ww. 


GAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL for WOMEN and 
CHILDREN.—Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 
Branch—232 and 234 Marylebone Road, N.W. 
Patron—H.R.U. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Women and Children admitftd as in-patients. The beds are kept filled, and are, without 
exception, entirely free. An extensive Out Department. Medicine and attendance free. 
The Hospital has no endowment. Funds much needed, 
GEORGE SCUDAMORE, Secretary. _ 


CARING CROSS HOSPITAL, strand, W.O.— The 
required for ew Nursing RUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
current expenses. : Messrs. 


E. READE, Secretary. 
ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 


INSTITUTION, opened in 1867, to give a Home or a Pension to Old and Destitute 


Sailors. 2330f whom are now applying for the 2) vacancies at the January election. The 
Committee having benefited nearly 1.000 of these poor old me., urgently APPEAL for 
FUNDS for maintaining this national charity and for helping those who in their past days of 
labour and peril at sea contributed to the pleasure of many at this season of the year, and 
whose condition, their ages ranging from 66 to 88, and their heaith {paired by 
rheumatism, rupture, and bronchitis, now borders upon extreme destitution an 


and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Nine or more, open to i at 
Midsummer, 1-90, value from £25 to £50 a seat, which may be increased from a special fund to 
£90 a year in cases of scholars who require 
_ Further particulars from the RAD MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


INDIAN NGINEE RING COLLEGE. 
BILL, STAINE 
‘she COURSE of STUDY is an ENGI NEER for employment in 1 Barone, 
India, or tue Colonies. About FIF1 Y StUDENTS will be admitted in September 1890. 
For Competition —- Secretary of State will offer Six Appointments in the Tadian Public 
Works Departm: Department. — For particulars 
apply to the Socaneany. at the Colleg 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE.—This Public School is admir- 
ably situated in one of the healthiest towns in England. 
There is a distinguished Staff of Masters, the Classes are small, and much individual 
attention is given to each Boy. 
pecial Div isions for Pupils preparing for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Naval 


‘urther information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, or the SECRETARY. 


W EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—MILITIA COMPETITIVE and 
other ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
A Separate  , is now Opened under the charge of Colonel H. WILSON, assisted by the 


Staff of Mas! 
ication may be ate to the Rev. J. Mrtuer, B.D., or to Colonel WrLson. 


SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 


peldon Seneery 16, 17, and 14, 1890, to fill up several VACANCIES on the FOUN- 
DATION.—For particulars apply to the Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


ST. THOMAS’'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE 4 of 125 guineas respectively, 
open to all ee yes will be offered in 

ial Classes are he hout the year the “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 

“INTER MEDIATE 1 MEE Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, and 

ow be joined at any t 

Entries may be m oy Lectures or Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; ‘sls fo tor Dental Students and 
for Qualified Practitioners. 


E. NETTLESHIP, Dean, 
(QUNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Head-Master—Rev. M.T. PARK, M.A. Oxon. 


Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. BOYS prepared for the Universities 
Public Se de Excellent buildings, 


an ‘ees 
and bent and workshops, large playing-fields, good &e. 
begins January 
ind list of h apply to the HEAD- MASTER. 


Wooncore HOUSE, WINDLESHAM, BAGSIIOT.— 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, where the greatest care of the boy’s health 
teaching. oid Pupils are now holding Scholarships at 
We Prospectus, 


is combined thoroughly good teac! 


Canterbury, tes, Mar! Oundle, Sherborne, llington. F 


Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO. 
ADMIRAL SIR F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.S_., Chairman, 
CAPT. DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S., Vice-Chairman. 
W. E. DENNY, Secretary. 
No. 53 Fenchurch Street, E.C. Christmas, 1°89. 


METROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 
TROUGH ASSOCIATION, 
Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 
This is the only Society providing Free Supplies of Water for Man and Beast in the 
London and Subur' 


Contributions are very earnestly solicited. 
Bankers: Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, RANSOM, BOUVERIB & Co 
Victoria Street. S.W. M. W. MILTON, Secretary. 


FOR THE DECORATION OF THE HOME 
visit THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Gallery, 
74 New Oxford Street, W.C. A noble display of 
Copies of THE GREAT MASTERS, framed 
and unframed. 


The Chefs-dauvre of THE NATIONAL 
COLLECTIONS o0/ London, Paris, Rome, Dresden, 
St. Petersburg, Madrid, §c. §e. 


Catalogue of 186 pages, Sixpence, post-free. 
A descriptive Pamphlet free by post on applica- 
tion to 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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